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And Some of the Lethargy Disappears—Hope of Early Rate Decision 
May Not Prove Well Founded 


More cheerful sentiment continues to assert 
itself in the iron market. This is due, in part, 
to external conditions which promise to affect 
all business favorably. The prospects of splen- 
did crops and the promise that there will be no 
radical legislation in Washington this summer, 
are among the encouraging conditions of a gen- 
eral character. Within itself, also, the market 
has a better tone. The buying of 80,000 tons 
of basic pig iron in the east and additional pur- 
chases by Canton, O., and St. Louis melters, 
have given reason for hoping that more general 
buying will soon be started. It is true, how- 
ever, that the prices at which basic has recently 
been purchased are believed to be low, but price 
concessions are common in a period of increas- 
ing activity following profound dullness, and 
such concessions are usually followed by a 
stronger market. The purchases of the United 
Steel Co., Canton, recently made, now amount 
to 40,000 tons. The Lukens Iron & Steel Co. 
was the heaviest buyer in the east, as it took 
about 50,000 tons from five different makers. 
The Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, pur- 
chased 18,000 tons, while the Harrisburg Pipe & 
Pipe Bending Co. bought 12,000 tons for third 
quarter and will probably take 12,000 tons addi- 
tional. Most, if not all, of the iron bought by 
Pennsylvania melters was at $14, delivered. 
The awarding of 80,000 tons of iron segments 
for the East River tunnel, on which bids will 
be received Friday, is of considerable interest 
to foundries in the eastern territory: 

The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. has been awarded 


Sheets and sia 
600,000 boxes of tin plate by 


in Plate : otha 
Tin . the Standard Oil Co., in com- 


petition with Welsh mills. The 
sheet market shows some improvement at Pitts 


burgh, but prices are sagging at Chicago. Chi 
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cago prices with freight from Pittsburgh de- 
ducted do not, however, represent Pittsburgh 
prices, as they usually do in times of greater 
prosperity. Some Ohio sheet mills are selling 
as low as 1.80c at their plants for No. 28 black, 
which is said to be cost price for those mills. 
Rumors continue to be circui- 

Railroad ated that the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the railroad rate ad- 
vance will be announced with- 
in a few-days and the prospect of an early 


Buying 


decision has caused more optimistic feeling in 
some quarters. No official announcement has 
been made to justify any expectation of the 
decision being announced until shortly before 
the Commission adjourns for the summer vaca- 
tion, but Judge Harlan’s announcement some 
weeks ago clearly indicated that the Commis- 
sion would not-adjourn for vacation without 
making a decision. The St. Paul and the Burl- 
ington railroads are understood to be in the 
market for bridge material, but very little actual 
railroad business has developed. 


Connellsville furnace coke is 

being sold for prompt delivery 

Coke at $1.75, ovens, and some east- 

ern furnaces are buying. At 

Chicago and Cincinnati offices, 

inquiries for large tonnages of furnace coke for 

last half delivery are pending. On contract, $2 
seems to be the minimum quotation. 

In finished materials, one im- 

Finished portant Cleveland office reports 

heavier specifications than for 

Material any week since last September. 

_ Other reports are not so fa- 

vorable, but there is a better sentiment and 

while price concessions are being made rather 

freely on plates, the bar market shows consid- 

erable firmness. 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Throwing Light on Export Trade 

NE OF THE leading experts on foreign 
United States makes the 
remarkable statement that export trade 


trade in the 


in this country is enjoyed almost exclusively by 
large corporations and New York commission 
houses. The trade obtained by the commission 
houses is scattered so widely, and the prices they 
demand are so low that the middle-class manu- 
facturer fills their 
enough of the business to make it worth while. 

In Europe, the smallest manufacturer engages 
He carries on his 


who orders seldom gets 


successfully in export trade. 
business by direct sales to wholesale firms all 
over the warld, and even enjoys advantages over 
the large corporation in having a smaller burden 
of overhead expense to be charged-against his 
discount his drafts 
against that the 
receives cash at time of shipment, while the 


shipments. The banks 


documents, so manufacturer 
buyer at some distant port may have 90 days 
or more to pay for the goods after they arrive 
at destination. 

A few 
United States have been successful in getting 


“middle-class” manufacturers in the 
export trade direct from foreign houses, and 
in some cases they have customers who have 
been on their books for 25 or even 50 years. 
These customers buy in good quantities and 
do not fuss about prices, and their orders help 
to keep the plant going in dull seasons at home. 
It is claimed, however, that only a few manu- 
facturers in this country are doing export bus- 
iness on the basis followed in Europe. 

The trouble seems to be in the shipping and 
in questions of credit. Americans do not un- 
derstand that the foreign buyer is willing to 
pay a sight draft against bill of lading, that 
these drafts are readily discounted at regular 
banking rates, and that a refusal of a shipment 
is very rare among “respectable” foreign houses. 
When credit is extended it is done by making 
the draft read at 60 or 90 days sight, which 
allows the customer the time specified after the 
law of for- 
draft is 


goods arrive. In the commercial 
eign countries, an acceptance of a 
must 


and the customer 


maturity or go into bankruptcy. 


irrevocable, pay at 


Losses are 


rare in extending credit in this manner, if 


_———————— 


proper’ inquiries are made before opening the 
account. 

The difficulties of shipping seem to be ex- 
aggerated. The busy manufacturer in Ohio or 
Michigan who receives a foreign order is likely 
to throw up his hands at the thought of doing 
direct with a 
South America, if he has not been doing it long 


business firm in Australia or 
enough to have confidence in his own ability 
to handle it. He takes the easy road of asking 
the customer to pay “cash at New York”, and 


in making his quotation he says nothing about 
freight rates. The foreign dealer whose trade 


is worth having wants an exclusive agency, and 
he can only be sure of this when he buys direct 
from the factory. Freight and other charges 
in transit will be two or three times as high as 
they should be unless the manufacturer obtains 
through contract rates and a through bill of 
lading. \When the answer to an inquiry throws 
no light on this subject, the buyer does not 
send the order. 

We are beginning to get light on these mys- 
Data 
are coming out from authoritative sources which 


terious details of handling export trade. 


make it possible for the manufacturer who has 
not done export business to take hold of it on 
the right basis. The railroads, it seems, have 
been obtaining through contract rates and issu 
ing bills of lading from the factory to any 
foreign destination, but they do not advertise 
this 
known it. 


service and very few business men have 
The banks are also beginning to 
discount drafts against export shipments. In a 
few years the “middle-class” manufacturer who 
receives foreign inquiries will be able to quote 
prices and rates and do export business as suc- 
cessfully as his competitors in Europe. 

There is reason for rejoicing that a few large 
companies are making a fine showing in exports, 
but smaller concerns should be encouraged to 


be more aggressive in the foreign trade. 


The action of President Wilson in refusing 
to endorse the agricultural loan bill, providing 
for government assistance to the extent of many 
millions of dollars, shows that there are some 
socialistic propositions which do not meet with 


approval at the White House. There are two 
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distinct factions in the dominant party, one of 
which is the socialistic, and the other which 





adheres, to some extent at least, te the older 
and better traditions of the party in favor of 
encouraging individual action. The conflict be- 
tween these factions promises to be interesting 
and will be closely watched by all students of 
modern tendency. 


The More Daylight Movement 
OR centuries, according to excellent author- 
Fk ity, certain Indian tribes of Central 
America have understood the value of 
sunlight in the treatment of rhetlmatism and 
tuberculosis and have required patients to ex- 





pose themselves for hours to the sun. In mod- 
ern life the great value of sunlight in promot- 
ing health and happiness has been by no means 
fully appreciated, but recent years have wit- 
nessed a very decided increase in appreciation 
of the importance of everybody enjoying as 
much daylight and pure air as possible. Hence, 
the action of the city of Cleveland in adopting 
eastern time, in order to give its citizens one 
hour more of daylight throughout the greater 
part of the year, has attracted much attention. 
Letters published elsewhere in this issue show 
how easily the change was brought about and 
how popular the change already is. ‘We have 
never,’ says one of the letters, “known a 
change so extremely radical to be taken up 
with so little confusion or friction, as was this 
change.” 

Another interesting point is that in many 
cases the action was taken after a referendum 
vote of the employes. This fact, together with 
the further fact that the expectation of the 
employes who thought they would like the 
change has been realized, will contribute to 
make the relations of employers and employes 
more cordial. 

The only objection to the change which has 
much weight is that which expresses the fear 
that eastern time may not be as popular in 
winter as in summer. The answer to this ob- 
jection is found in the ease with which the 
change was made, for several of the letters 
suggest that it would not be at all difficult to 
adopt a winter schedule with the hours one 
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hour later. That the additional hour of -day- 
light will add greatly to the enjoyment of thou- 
sands of people in Cleveland and other cities 
which are adopting eastern time, cannot be 
doubted and the more-daylight movement 1s 
likely to extend rapidly. 


Clearing the Air 

MPORTANT victories have been won in 
I Pennsylvania and New York by certain 

terminal and industrial railroads and by 
the shippers located along these lines, against 
the recent “tap line” opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. As far as these states 
are concerned, the theory of the Commerce 
Commission that these industrial lines were 
only “plant facilities” and should be treated as 
such by through railroads, has been completely 
upset. In findings returned within a few days 
of each other, the public service commissions 
of both New York and Pennsylvania declared 
these industrial lines were common carriers and 
were entitled to make rate agreements with 
connecting trunk lines, to receive rate allow- 
ances on traffic handled and to other similar 
privileges which they recently have enjoyed. 

These decisions, of course, apply only to the 
intrastate traffic, within Pennsylvania and New 
York, as the jurisdiction of these commissions 
is only state-wide. They indicate, however, 
what may be expected in other states and pave 
the way for a very general attack by shippers 
in such jurisdictions which will tend to cir- 
cumscribe considerably the effect of the com- 
merce commission’s recent opinion. The broader 
question of the position of these industrial roads 
in interstate traffic still remains to be tested out. 
It is learned that action in the courts along this 
line shortly will be inaugurated. 

These develépments promise to clear wp some 
of the present confusion regarding the rights 
and relations of shippers, large and small, with 
the railroads that.serve them. It is to be hoped 
that the final decision will be obtained promptly 
and in the most conclusive form. The country 
already has had ample demonstration in the 
pending increased freight rate case, of how 
prolonged uncertainty and suspense over so im- 
portant a question, tends to unsettle and to 
retard commercial initiative if indeed it does 
not paralyze business. 
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Prices Present and Past 





for April, 1913. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 
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Large Tonnage of Basic 


In the East and in Chio—Additional Purchase at St. Louis 


—Portsmouth Company in Market 


Apathy among consumers of pig phorus foundry iron also were sold to’ ern furnaces, being carri 


iron extending over some weeks in cther pipe shops: A lot of 500 tons pective bidders for the 


the eastern Pennsylvania district was 
broken in a_ striking way the 
week when several steel makers en- 
tered the market and closed for an 
80.000 about $15, Philadelphia, but some 


standard northern No. 2X remains required for this work. 


aggregate of approximately 
e . . ° * _ ar : i“ . TT e 
tons of basic iron for delivery over brands are going 25 cents lower, and 
the third quarter and last half. One in a few cases higher is being ob- 
of these orders may be further in- tained. 
ly, and the price is unchanged. The 


Virginia iron is moving slow- 
creased, bringing the total movement 
to about 90,000 tons. The Lukens 
Iron & Steel Co. was the heaviest 


market remains of small 


small lot price for standard low phos- ‘ 
the tonnage is heavier 


phorus remains $21, Philadelphia, but 


The other buyers were the Central The Commonwealth Steel Co., of St. heli liiailin, “Inaaiiies Maiee 
. : ’ : and reports havin; e 

Iron & Steel Co. and the Harrisburg Louis, bought 6,000 tons of northern ,,,- ~ 
$14.50, delivered; several 


‘ rhic garig ot < of is f last week. This was in addition to Cae 
at which the bulk, if not all, of this of S S Cs We kets Ct” MS 
which is ynsidered very low i riew urchased the week before. There is pe” 

hich i con dere 1 ver) foe Ww in view purc tons of foundry, snd 
of the delivery period. The tonnage an inquiry out in the St. Louis market 


was divided among five makers. This for 500 tons of car wheel iron, and 


; FS 2 qi special high silicon, has 
another for 500 tons of southern No. 2. sf S 


buying of steel-making iron is the 


all the way from $10.50 to $11, Birm- 
ingham basis. Northern iron is held at 
$14.25, Chicago furnace, and $13.50, 


nessed in many months, but it ap- 
pears to have been made at the ex- 
pense of furnace profits. Apart from 
the movement in basic, the eastern 
Pennsylvania market has remained Ci, Mika Wiewieeas aw Tahki land, for No. 2X. Buf 
quiet, but miscellaneous sales make : is understood, are meetin 
a better showing. One Delaware A requirement of about 60,000 tons alent of $13.00. furnace 
River pipe maker bought 2,000 tons of foundry iron now has become active which have been set lar 


usual going prices contin 
Ironton. 


several hundred tons of 


(For complete prices See page 934) 


anced 


Quotations on leading products today, average for last month, average for three months ago and average 


Average Average Average 


Be RR a TR, 


of malleable at about $15.50, Phila- cast iron tubes, bids for which will be 
past delphia, also was included in the opened Friday. As reported, about 80,- 
week’s bookings. The usual price for 000 tons of cast iron segments will be 


iron asked for by the bidding shops are 
Nos. 2 plain and 3, and the deliveries, 
beginning six months hence, will extend 
over two years. Apart from this nego- 
tiation, the metropolitan and surrounding 


! “ : way. A Newark foundry still figures on 
buyer, taking 50,000 tons for last half. lower could be done on a tonnage. ay <a ee na ‘ 

; & 3,000 tons of No. 1X and No. 2 plain 
»; >»: : -~ Tk . Pee . a - « 

ip c Pi Bending Co. The price basic iron in Chicago, the latter part * : ; a 
Pipe & pede & P ; I for Jersey buyers, including lots of 500 
to e was close ras $ >livere the 15,000 tons of basic the company ,. : 
tonnage was closed was $14, delivered, Pany The Lackawanna railroad bought 300 
Conn., buyer, inquiring for 500 tons of 
At St. I : t] N >: ted port that a Bridgeport consumer recently 
arces “oe , we At: St.) Louis, .s0 . No. 2 is ¢ 
largest the eastern market has wit Bee etn EA ex, an purchased 2,000 to 4,000 tons of spot 
basic, is without foundation. This con- 


sumer has bought no iron recently. The 


Jersey tidewater, and $15.45, New Eng- 


of forge at about $14, delivered, and in the New York market through nego- and central Pennsylvania makers. A 
low phos-. tiations with both northern and south- further sale of 1,500 tons of southern 
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for for for for for for 
Today’s April, Feb., May, Today’s April, Feb., May, 
prices. 1914. 1914, 1913, prices 1914 1914. 1913 
Jessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh... $14.90 $14.90 $15.09 $17.90 Structural shapes, Chicago $1.28 $1.35 $1.38 $1.63 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 13.90 13.90 14.09 15.46 Iron bars, Cleveland...... 1,20 1.25 1.30 1.63 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 14.15 14.15 14,09 15.04 Iron bars, Chgo, mill......... 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.57% 
Northern No, 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 14.25 14.25 14.25 16.5 means, .PUSOON 6 cick ec kese 1.15 1.18 1.20 1.45 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo. 16.00 16.00 18.50 18.00 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.60 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 14.25 14.25 14.25 16.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.45 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 10.50 10.50 10.50 11.70 Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.75 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton. 13.50 13.50 13.00 15.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.92 1.94 2.28 
Ramee. Oleterh PAs occcccwcieces 14.00 14,25 14.25 16.50 Sheets, blue ann., No. 10, Pbgh. 1.35 1,40 1.40 Las 
No. 2X Virginia furmace...... 12.75 12.75 12.75 14,50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pbgh.... 2.80 2.92 2.94 3.39 
i - = , ; c e c 5 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.55 1.60 1.59 1.78 
2X F ry, Phil: . 15.00 15.00 15.00 17.00 Is, FE i 
tec oe eee, wiadeipnis ; wedge : : Connellsville fur. coke, contr.. 2.00 2.00 1,92 2.25 
Ferro manganese, Baltimore.... 38.00 38.50 36.50 61.75 Connellsville fdy. coke contr... 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh. & Ygn. 20.00 20.80 21.00 26.50 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh.... 12.00 12.00 12.37 13.06 
Op. h’th billets, Pbgh. & Yn.. 20.00 20.80 20.75 26.50 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa. 10.75 11.00 10.50 12.50 
Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh. & Yn. 21.00 21.60 22.00 27.50 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 1.75 10,25 9.70 12.50 | 
Op. h’th sh. bars, Pbgh. & Yn. 21.00 21.60 21.75 27.50 Heavy cast, eastern Pa........ 12.50 13.00 12.50 13.50 Fd 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.15 1.20 1.20 1,40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa Tr 42.30 14.50 13.50 15.50 = 
Iron bars, Phitadelphia........ 1.22 1.22 1.27 1.57 No. 1 wrought, Chgo....... x 8.75 9.00 9.50 9.20 = 
Steet Bars, ; Chic go. sc. 006 vee 1.28 1.43 1.43 1.58 Rercliing eile, THBO....0.00.. 11,25 11.75 11.63 14,00 
Tank plates, Chicago.......... 1.28 1.33 1,38 1.63 Car (eee. GO a cits owe eee 11.25 11.50 12,25 17.00 ES 
(For Appitionat Paices See Pace 934.) 2 
= 
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ed on by pros- 
new East river 


The grades of 


extent, though 
in a_ scattered 


quoted around 
other inquiries 
plain, are up. 
a_ Bridgeport, 


closed. A re- 


ue about $14.75, 


falo makers, it 
g on the equiv- 
*, these figures 
gely by eastern 
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foundry for shipment to Italy has been 
closed. 
Tone Better at Pittsburgh 
The Pittsburgh and valleys pig iron 
this week as 
appear 
Specifications 


market is not so active 
last, but managers 
hopeful about the future. 
are coming out in slightly better volume, 
and there is more interest taken in the 
future market. Prices have showed no 
improvement, however, and probably will 
not strengthen until after additional ton- 
nage is sold. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has blown out another stack at Farrell, 
Pa., now operating but one of the three 
furnaces at that point. Out of 58 stacks, 
the Carnegie company is running 31. 


Buffalo Notes More Interest 


the Buffalo 
port that a little more interest is be- 


furnace more 


Furnaces in district re- 


ing taken in the market by consumers 


who have come out with a slightly 
increasing number of inquiries for 
iron. The inquiry covers both im- 


mediate needs and future requirements. 
The tonnage placed during the week 


amounted to about 5,000. 


While the demand has been princi- 


pally for limited lots of iron, some 


users are beginning to display a dis- 
make regarding 


position to inquiries 


larger quantities. The producers say 
the 
a point where the melters are giving 
their 


this shows situation is reaching 
needs. 
Buffalo 


those 


future 
the 
same as 


consideration to 
iron in 
the 


for pig 
remain 


Prices 
district 
for time. 


quoted some 


Basic Activity in Ohio 


In addition to the purchase of 15,- 
000 tons announced last week, the 
United Steel Co., Canton, O., has 


continued quietly covering its require- 
last half of the 


now aggregates 


ments for the 
and the total 
40,000 tons 
without sending out a general inquiry 
ton- 
No 
prices 
The 


Portsmouth, 


year 
about 
The purchasing was done 


and the placing of such a large 
nage was certainly not expected. 

the 
public. 


information concerning 
has 


Portsmouth 


been made 
Steel Co., 
an inquiry for 10,000 


paid 


©., has sent out 


tons of basic for third deliv- 
ery. The 
in the Cleveland district is extremely 
light, but 
fairly active rate. 


A Little 


quarter 


demand for foundry iron 


deliveries continue at a 


More Active 


At Cincinnati, the market is a littl 
active, but 


whelly for small lots for nearby ship- 


more demand is almost 


ment. A number of large melters in 


this territory state that most of them 


are well supplied with old contracts 
for the next six months and some of 
them will not need iron through the 
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entire second half. This is because 
they have not been operating at full 
capacity for a long time and have not 
used up as was expected. 
from 1,000 to 
2,000 foundry iron 
from a northern melter, 3,000 


tons of foundry iron from a manufac- 


much as 


Inquiry here inciudes 


tons of northern 


Indiana 


turer in Chicago territory, 700 tons 
of analysis iron from the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad and 500 tons of 


foundry iron from southern Illinois. 
Cin- 

have 
ru- 


All efforts to break prices at 
the 
unsuccessful, 


cinnati during past week 


been and although 


mors have been numerous regarding 
lower priced southern iron, sales show 
that No. 2 foundry is still selling at 
from $10.50 to $11, Birmingham ba- 


sis, for délivery from the present time 


through the second half. Southern 
Ohio furnaces are unchanged and 
firm at $13.50, Ironton, for No. 2 
foundry. 
Chicago Selling Basic Jron 

The only activity apparent in the 
pig iron market in the Chicago dis- 
trict is seen in basic, which has been 
moving with more freedom the past 
fortnight than for some time. In 


addition to the purchase of 15,000 tons 
Steel 


consumer 


j Commonwealth 
St. Louis, this 
closed for 6,000 tons at $14.50, delivered. 


by the 


has just 





Co., of 
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This iron will be supplied by the Ili- 
nois Steel Co. 

No activity is seen in foundry grades 
and quotations remain nominal at 
$14.25, Chicago furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable Bessemer. So 
many deferred shipments have been 
accumulated it is not thought at this 
time that prices for second half will 
be advanced over those prevailing 
the first half unless an wun- 
demand becomes active within 
a short time. Melters apparently 
bought more heavily the first of the 
year than subsequent events justified 
and almost universally they have suf- 
ficient tonnage under contract to run 
half and in 
cover 


during 
usual 


into second 
almost enough to 


them well 
some cases 
their entire requirements. 

Southern iron remains inactive and 
while at least one interest represented 


here is quoting $11, Birmingham, for 


No. 2 foundry, the price at which 
practically all tonnage is moving is 
$10.50, Birmingham, for that grade. 


live per cent silveries are obtainable 
in the Chicago market at $16.35, Chi- 
cago, which is 50 cents per ton lower 
than quotations which have prevailed. 
Some interests are still holding ito 
higher quotations. 
The Northwestern 
ville, Wis., blew out one of its two 
stacks May 16 on account of lack 


of demand for high phosphorus iron. 


Iron Co., May- 


dre Sales Are Very Light 


And Vessels Are Going Into Commission Slowly 
on the Great Lakes 


Profound lassitude still affects lake 
shipping. Actual ore sales have been 
light, though there has’ been some 
trading. There has been no _ price 
cutting on any but low grade ores, 


on which prices are always irregular. 


Inquiries for ore from furnace men 


are practically nil and while the move- 
somewhat 


ment of ore on the lakes is 


better than it was a week ago, it. will 
be well into June before even the 
shippers get all of their vessels in 


commission. Not a single season char- 


ter has been made as yet, though a lit- 


tle wild tonnage has been placed for 
single trips. There never has been 
a time since the ore trade became 
the dominant trade of the lakes that 
the opening has been as lifeless as 
that of the present “year 


Negotiates fe r Ore 


Pennsylvania steel maker 
is negotiating for a contract for 
iron ore and it is expected that a con- 


(ne eastern 


term 


(For complete prices see page 934) 


siderable tonnage of Superior ore also 
will be taken for the present season’s 
delivery. Other than this one case, east- 
ern furnace men continue to show prac- 
tically no interest in ore purchases at 
this time. Foreign ores are wholly in- 
active. 


Alloy Inquiry at 
Pittsburgh 


Ferro-manganese dealers at Pittsburgh 
have received inquiries for several small 
lots of this alloy, not generally offered 
at $38, seaboard. Slight improvement in 
demand for ferrg-silicon also is noted. 


No Interest in East 


The recent reduction of $1 a ton by 
English makers to the basis of $38, 
seaboard, appears to have had fittle or 
no effect upon the ferro-manganese mar- 
ket in the east. Sales remain few and 
small. Practically all leading consumers 
are well covered for months ahead: 
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General Sentiment Better 


In Finished Materials at Cleveland, But Quotations 


on Plates Are Lower 


The fin- 


ished materials is more optimistic in 


general sentiment as _ to 


the Cleveland district. One important 
independent company reports that its 
specifications on leading products for 
the the of 


any week since last September. There 


past week were heaviest 


however, some weaknss in plates, 


1.10c, 


monly quoted. 


is, 


and Pittsburgh, is more com 


Inquiry for Plates at Pittsburgh 


Demand for plates and shapes in the 


Pittsburgh district shows fairly  satis- 


factory improvement over a_ fortnight 
ago, but buying is not yet heavy, and 
prices show no strength. As has been 
the case several weeks, some mills are 


offering material at less than 1.15c, and 
the market appears quotable at a range 
1.10c to 1.15c. 


from 


Unfavorable at Cincinnati 


1.40c, 


Cincinnati, which is slightly under last 


Sheared plates are quoted at 


week’s quotations. The market is very 


quiet and conditions are unfavorable. 


Demand is entirely in small lots. 
Plates Down 


Chicago are 


the Chicago market 
being sold 


Pittsburgh 


Plates in ap 


are without re 


the 


parently 
and have 
the 


finished 


card to base 


declined in conformity to lower 


on other steel 


While 


on the basis of 1.25c, 


quotations 


products business has been 


done Chicago. 
range of business is 


1.28c to 


the ordinary 


resented by 1.33c, 


ii wuring on Iilectru Boats 


Kastern shipyards are figuring on 


boats of unusual 


a fleet of 30 freight 


type, which are to be operated on the 


Liudson river and the New York state 
barge canal now building by the New 
York & Buffalo Steamship Co., just 
organized The boats are to be 276 
feet long, 40 feet beam and 6 feet 
draft loaded, and will be operated by 
electricity Ten of the vessels are to 
be delivered this fall, ten next spring 
and ten in the spring 1916. East- 
ern Pennsylvania plate mills have 
been invited to bid upon the steel, 
the tonnage of which will not be 
heavy because of the light construc- 
tion. . The government will take bids 
May 22 on two oil barges to be built 


requiring 500 tons 


at Mare 


of steel, largely 


Island and 


plates. The tonnage 


eastern Pennsylvania plate 


coming to 





makers remains largely miscellaneous 
going at 1.30c, Phila- 
Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
considerably 


usually is 
1.15¢ 


induce a 


and 
delphia or 
tive tonnages 
round sale 


1.15c, eastern 


quotation and one 
back to about 


makers 


lower 
is figured 
mill. 


in the 


are interested 


7,000 


astern 


approximately tons of 


AO 
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plates for the large Chesapeake & 
Ohio bridge at Portsmouth, O. 


Plates for Barges 
A requirement of 600 tons of plates 


is presented in the New York market 


for two barges for Panama, just 
awarded the Staten Island Ship Build- 
ing Co. by the government. Small 
offerings largely constitute the local 


New York market, where prices range 
from 1.26c to 1 delivered, or 1.10c 
to 1.15c, Pittsburgh, in 


with the size 


1c, 
accordance 
the 


and desirability of 


particular order. 


1ent 


Noted in the Sheet Market at Pittsburgh— 
Prices Sagging at Chicago 


Manufacturers of steel sheets in west- 


ern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio have 


noted a moderate improvement in in- 
quiry the last few days, some of the 
heaviest consumers having opened 
negotiations for future requirements. 


Conditions in the northwest are described 
the trade is 


as normal so far as sheet 
continue 
not 


Quota- 


concerned. Prices, however, 


low and unattractive, and have yet 


showed any signs of betterment. 


tions are the same as a week ago. 


Chicago Sheets Sagging 


Sheets have sagged in the Chicago 
market to a basis of about 1.98c to 


2.03c, and 2.98c to 3.03c, Chicago, for 


No. 28 gage black and galvanized, re- 


spectively Some shading of these 
auotations has been reported and as 
low as 2.93c, Chicago, is said to have 


been done on galvanized. 

Mills are shipping considerably 
more tonnage than current contracts 
amount to and order books are _ be- 
coming depleted. A local interest 


has sufficient tonnage to run comfort- 

ably through June, but second half 

tonnage has not been available. 
Several makers at Cincinnati report 


better new business during the past week 
better specifications on old orders, 
the situation is 
quiet and unchanged. One of 
that it is run 
cent of its total 
Black sheets No. 28 gage 
1.95c, galvanized No. 28 
from 2.90c to 2.95c, and 
No. 10 at 1.45c to 1.50c, 


Cincinnati basis. 


and 


but as a general rule, 


very ihe 


larger makers reports 


ning at about 65 per 
capacity 
are given at 
blue 


all 


gage at 
annealed 


Limited Buying in East 


the 


while 


Makers of sheets in eastern 


Pennsylvania market, their 


plants are running well, are not able 


begins with scarcely enough orders 
to see it through Buyers are slow 
to place even small orders. Prices 
are easy. For the miscellaneous or- 
ders, 1.55c, Philadelphia, or  1.40c, 
Pittsburgh, for No. 10 gage blue an- 
nealed still is commonly obtained, 
but 1.50c, delivered, is being done on 
the more attractive specifications. Both 
eastern and Pittsburgh makers have 
made some further price adjustments 


to apply only to Pacific coast delivery. 


Inquiry for Billets Light 


Inquiry for billets is very light 


among eastern Pennsylvania makers 


practically nil. 
old 
operations 


Eastern 


and new business is 


against contracts 


mill 


Specifications 
are sustaining upon 


basis 


fractional 


their recent 

makers quote rolling billets at $22.40, 
Philadelphia, or $20, Pittsburgh, and 
are resisting any efforts to induce 
them to cut that figure. 


Semi-Finished Quiet at Pittsburgh 
The market 
in the Pittsburgh district is quiet, and 
No inquiry of 


for semi-finished material 


unchanged in position. 


importance is before the trade. Billets 
are listed at $20 and sheet bars at $21, 
mill; wire rods, $26, Pittsburgh, and 
muck bar at $28, Pittsburgh. 
Holding at Ashland 
Billets are holding at $20.50, Ash- 
land, after a ‘decline of 50 cents two 


Wire rods are unchanged 
Ashland. The market is 
and specifications 


weeks ago 
at $26.50, 
very quiet during 
the past week have been light. 


The old nail factory of the Potts- 
town Iron Co., Pottstown, Pa., which 
has not been active for years, is be- 


to see far ahead and the week usually ing demolished 


(For complete prices See page 934) 
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Steel Bars 


Includes Eastern Pennsylvania Implement Maker 
—Lower Prices at Chicago 


One of the small implement manu- 
facturers in eastern Pennsylvania has 
put out an inquiry for his require- 
ments of steel bars, about 1,500 tons, 
Other 
similar buyers in that district have 


for the year beginning July 1. 


begun to sound the market. The mar- 
ket on steel bars at Philadelphia and 
vicinity remains 1.30c, or 1.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, and there are no reports of 
shading. New orders are light, but 
specifications are fairly good. In con- 
crete bars, the Carnegie Steel Co. has 
taken from the contractors several 
hundred tons for a Ford building at 
Indianapolis and 400 to 500 tons for a 
college building at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and the Gulf States Steel Co., 560 
tons for a Ford building at Atlanta, 
Ga. 
More Interest By Buyers 


Reports of implement manufacturers 
beginning to sound out the market 
on steel bar contracts for the six 
months or year from July, are cur- 
rent in the New York district. Some 
of these reports come from the west 
but also it is understood similar buy- 
ers in the metropolitan district are 
interesting themselves. New bar busi- 
ness remains light at New York. Mak- 
ers in several specific cases this week 
refused to shade 1.3lc, New York, 
or 1.15¢, 
appears firm. Shafting is easy at 


Pittsburgh, and this price 


65 to 66 off and one point more is 


reported, 
Steel Bars Dull at Pittsburgh 


The bar steel market is decidedly 
quiet in the Pittsburgh district, more so 
than that for plates or shapes. Mills 
continue to ask 1.15c, but that figure 
has not been severely tested. Heaviest 
consumers show no interest in the future 
market. 

Bar iron is nominally listed at 1.30c, 
Pittsburgh, although reports of that fig- 
ure being shaded are heard. At the bi- 
monthly examination of bar iron sales 
sheets last week at Columbus, O., it de- 
veloped that the average of sales by 
selected mills was at the 1.15c card, en- 
titling puddlers identified with the Amal- 
gamated Association. of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers to a scale of $5.70 a ton 
for boiling. The same rate prevailed 
in March and April. 

Steel Bars Lower at Chicago 

Soft steel bars in the Chicago mar- 

ket are lower than a week ago in 


consonance with other finished steel] 


products. While ordinary business is 
quoted at 1.33c, Chicago, careful buy- 
ers of attractive tonnages have been 
able to do 1.28c, Chicago, the equiv- 
alent of 1.10c, Pittsburgh. Although 
the bar market has an undertone of 
sentimental strength, it is not suf- 
ficient yet to have an effect on the 
market, and makers anxious for ton- 
nage can see no possibility of higher 
prices at present. 


Chicago Iron Bars Weak 


Iron bars in the Chicago market are 
still quoted at 1.10c to 1.12%ec, Chi- 
cago, but littie business is going even 
at that level. Makers have not quoted 
below this because of the belief that 
even lower prices would not bring out 
tonnage. 

The Empire and Union rolling mills 
at Cleveland are in operation this 
week rolling on a few orders and for 
stock. Business is very dull and there 


Cast Pipe is 


is no assurance that the mills will be 
able to operate next week. On steel 
bars, Cleveland mills are refusing to 
quote less than 1.15c, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops Unchanged at Pittsburgh 


The market for hoops and bands in 
the Pittsburgh district is unchanged in 
position. Hoops are listed at 1.25¢ and 
bands at 1.15c. Although mills are 
rolling cotton ties, no talk of price is 
heard. Cold-rolled shafting is weak and 
irregular. 

Variety of Prices in East 

Common grades of bar iron con- 
tinue available at about 1.20c, Phila- 
delphia. Some well known brands 
are $1 or more higher and some of 
the eastern railroads have been pay- 
ing several dollars over the top figure 
for refined bars. Business remains 
dull with eastern Pennsylvania mills. 

Bar Iron Low at New York 

Recent sales of common merchant 
bars have been made by nearby 
mills at New York, at 1.20c, delivered. 
This is practically the minimum of 
the market. Some makers will not do 
this price. 


Moore Active 


In Chicago District—Contracts Pending 
and Awarded 


Somewhat better tonnage of cast 
iron pipe was moved in the Chicago 
district during the past week than 
has been the case recently. The 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. was 
awarded 1,000 tons of water pipe at 
St. Vital, Man., a suburb of Winnipeg, 
against bidding by Canadian foun- 
dries. The United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 400 
tons at Valley Junction, Ia. 

T. C. Brooks & Sons Co., of Jack- 
son, Mich., have taken the general 
contract for a pipe line 13 miles long 
at Moline, Ill, but the pipe for this 
work has not been placed The 
project will take more than one year 
to complete. 3ids are about to be 
opened at St. Louis for 1,000 tons 
of water pipe. Routine business from 
contractors has been’ exceptionally 
good the past few days, giving a het 


ter appearance to the market 
Ordinary Volume in East 


Rather an ordinary market in cast 
iron pipe continues to prevail in New 
York City and surrounding territory. 
The volume neither is taxing capacities 
of the shops nor is it light in the ag- 
gregate. Small orders are fairly numer- 


(For complete prices see page 934) 


ous. Small size pipe at this time is in 
better demand that the larger sections, 
but the shops have been able to get 
a fair assortment. Prices are unstable 
and vary according to the producer and 
the order. Some of the cast iron pipe 
shops may figure upon the approximately 
80,000 tons of iron segments for the 
East river tunnel, bids for which will be 
taken on Friday. Perth Ambey, N. J., 
is taking bids this week on 2,500 tons 
of 30-inch. The Beaver Engineering & 
Construction Co. is the general con- 
tractor for the section of the Catskill 
aqueduct requiring 1,630 tons of 48-inch. 
The pipe for a contractor’s letting of 
775 tons of 36, 48 and some other sizes 
for Brooklyn, has not yet been placed. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 


The market for nuts, bolts and _ rivets 
in the Pittsburgh territory continues 
quiet, and some manufacturers are not 
attempting to maintain regular discounts: 
apparently willing to quote according. to 
the attractiveness of tonnage involved. 





The New Britain Machine Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has increased its cap- 


ital to $800,000: 
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Heavy Melting Material 


Bought by Schuylkill Valley Steel Maker 


—Pittsburgh Scrap Dull 


\ Schuylkill valley steel maker in 


the eastern Pennsylvania market in 
the week bought about 4,000 to 5,000 
tons of heavy melting steel at prices 
ranging from $10.75 to $11, delivered, 
for the choice material Some not 
strictly No. 1. steel was taken at 
$10.50, delivered. Among the dealers 
in the eastern Pennsylvania market 
a more cheerful feeling is manifest, 


probably being founded upon the 


makers of 
the 


by steel 
basic pig iron in that 
Actual 


ever, are not improved and heavy cast, 
the 


heavy buying 


territory in 
conditions, how 


1 “+ 
week scrap 


offerings, has 


No. 1 


to large 


50 


Owing 


dropped cents further. 


wrought is extremely dull 
Brokers ( Id Orders 


Cover 


Covering of old orders by brokers 
still is giving certain grades of old 
material at New York more support 
than current consumers’ prices. will 
justify. In heavy melting steel, some 
outstanding $12 orders have resulted 
in brokers paying $9.20, New York, 
for material. Other lots of steel, 
where holders have accepted the mar- 
ket, were done this week at about 
$8.75, New York. New business con- 
tinues small, as consumers appear in 


terested practically only in bargains. 


The Panama railroad is expected 
shortly to bring into the New York 
market 500 to 1,000 tons additional 


of Isthmian material 


Looks Better at Buffalo 


Dealers in the Buffalo territory re- 
port that the scrap market has de- 
veloped an increasing interest on the 
part of consumers, judging from the 
inquiries developing. There is a dis 


part of a number of 
odd lots 


kinds to 


the 
yards to 
of the 
demand which is expected to develop 
to 
market will be much stronger 


position on 


the pick up 


scrap various meet a 


in the near future such an extent 


that the 
Pittsburgh Scrap Quiet 
old 


shows no 


The market for materials in the 


Pittsburgh district 
position, although some dealers are re 


change in 


fusing to sell at prevailing prices. Heavy 
melting steel is being held at $12.50 by 
some middlemen, and sales of low phos- 


phorus scrap at $15 are reported. 


Weak at Cleve lay d 
the Cleveland 
anything, 


The tendency in 
market, if 


scrap 


has been toward 


Mill demand has been ex- 


lower levels. 





tremely light and Luying, as a rule, has 
been at bargain prices only. The em- 
hargo on shipments to the Upson Nut 


Co. was lifted May 1, but the company 
till refuses all but occasional small 
lots. The Otis Steel Co. offers $10.50 
for heavy steel, which about represents 
the dealers’ selling price for this ma- 
terial. Rolling mill business continues 
light. 
Prices Weak at Cincinnati 

The market remains lifeless in Cin 
cinnati. One dealer reports a small 
sale of bundled sheet scrap at $5 per 
ton and another a fairly good tonnage 
of stove plate at $7.45 per net ton, 


both orders going to outside consum 


Local foundries are very inactive 


eTs. 


and have not purchased any old ma- 


terial for a long time. Prices are weak 


and are fluctuating over a wide range 


the lack 


a basis of comparison. 


1 


because of of transactions 


No. 1 


and 


to form 


machine cast remains weak un- 


1 


changed to the surprise of the market. 


Chicago Scrap at Standstill 


Practically no business is being done 


in the Chicago scrap market, as mills 
have sufficient stock on hand and 
brokers are not seeking business act- 
ively for fear of depressing prices 
further It is essentially a buyer's 
market and quotations remain nomi 
nally at the range that has prevailed 
ir the week past 

The Chicago & Alton railroad is of 
fering 680 tons and the Burlington 
1,500 tons 

Scrap iron is inactive at St. Louis, 
with no change in prices. The C., B. & 
(. railroad has a list out for 4,000 tons. 





Fa 5 é 
Coke is Softer 
On Prompt Delivery—Contract Prices 
Maintained 


Spot Connellsville furnace coke is be- 


ing offered at $1.75, ovens, although 
operators continue to .ask 25 cents above 
that figure for contract delivery. An 
inquiry for about 15,000 tons, for ship- 


ment over 12 months, beginning July 1, 


is before the trade. Foundry grades 


show signs of slight weakness, but there 
not to 


Courter, 


enough test 


for 


been activity 
The 


the week ending May 9, says production 


has 


prices. Connellsville 


was 312,100 tons, an increase of 6,490 
tons compared with the week before. 
Increase was made by furnace ovens, 


output of merchant ovens showing a 


(For ¢ omplete prices See page 934) 
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decrease of 7,000 tons compared with 
the week ending May 2. 
Drifting at Cincinnati 
Demand for foundry coke has im- 


proved slightly in the Cincinnati dis- 


trict during the past week, but gen- 
eral conditions are unchanged. Both 
dealers and buyers are of the opinion 
that not much business will be trans- 
acted before next July, as old con- 
tracts cover practically all require- 
ments up to that time. Prices are 
unchanged and the slight decreases 


that have taken place during the past 


few weeks appear to have been tem 
porarily stopped. 
Improvement at St. Louts 
The coke market is looking a little 
better at St. Louis. A sale was made 


last week of 8,000 tons of foundry coke, 
and there is a bona fide inquiry out for 
30,000 tons of furnace coke, and tentative 

for 30,000 tons of 
10,000 tons of furnace and 3,000 
The 8.000 


one 


inquiries foundty 


grades, 


tons of foundry. sale of 


tons was made by dealer to an- 


other. Connellsville 
coke is held at $2.50 to 


Virginia at $2.65 to 


-hour foundry 


72 
$2.75, ovens, and 
the same grade of 
A 


pe./.. 


Eastern Furnaces Buy Spot 
Eastern Pennsylvania and other nearby 
furnaces more freely have been buying 


standard 48-hour coke for prompt and 
June shipment. Several of these con- 
sumers closed in the week for a total 
of about 20,000 tons of coke for these 


deliveries. The prices range from $1.75 


to $1.80, Connellsville. Considerable buy- 


ing of foundry coke remains in a scat- 
tered way in eastern markets at various 
prices, depending upon the brand and 


- location of the material. 


Wire Prices 
Shaded for Prompt Specifications by 
Some Makers 
Some makers shading the 1.60c 
prompt 


Steel 


are 


quotation on wire nails for 


\merican 
to 1.60¢ 
fairly 


specifications, but the 
& Wire Co. is 


reports that 


adhering and 


business is satis- 
factory. 
Wire Specifications Better; Prices Softer 


Specifications for wire products have 


been coming out in better volume the 
last fortnight, say wire makers in the 
Pittsburgh district, but consumers con- 
tinue to show no interest in the market 


for future delivery. Leading makers have 
made no changes in prices, but material 
is going at less than the $1.60 base for 
The market for nails is quotable 
at a range from $1.55 to $1.60. 
Buffalo that 


wire and wire products market is very 


nails. 


agencies report the 


quiet at the present time, with inquiry 


light and specifications nominal. No 


price changes are reported. 
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Structurals Not Active 


Although Eastern Orders Are Somewhat Better 
—Strike at Cincinnati 


About 200,000 tons of riveted. steel 
work yet remains to be placed for sub- 
way and elevated railroad extensions in 
New York City, according to high au- 
thority. At the present time, 38 out of 
74 sections of the work have been placed 
and the steel requirements under con- 
tract reach fully 200,000 tons. These 
rapid transit extensions remain of over- 
shadowing importance in the metropol- 
itan district, where other structural work 
is below normal. A _ better bridge ton- 
nage is noted in the east, new inquiries 
and awards this week reaching about 
7,000 tons. Including the large C. & O. 
bridge over the Ohio river, which is be- 
ing figured in the east, fully 20,000 tons 
of bridge work is in sight in that sec- 
tion. Reports also have reached the 
east that the St. Paul and Burlington 
roads have entered the western market 
for bridge work. The plain shape mar- 
ket at New York City remains 1.26c to 
1.3lc, depending upon the attractiveness 
of the order. The minimum, which fig- 
ures 1.10c, Pittsburgh, usually is being 
made by eastern mills with freight ad- 
vantages over Pittsburgh makers. 


Eastern Orders Slightly Better 


Certain eastern Pennsylvania mak- 
ers of structural shapes report some 
Letterment in specifications and in 
small new orders for current rolling. 
Some mills in that district have a 
considerably better tonnage upon their 
Market 


activity, however, is much below nor- 


books than a month ago. 


mal and the new tonnage in sight at 
this time in the Philadelphia and 
surrounding districts is light. On 
small orders, 1.30c, Philadelphia, or 
1.15c, Pittsburgh, is usually obtained, 
but the more sizeable lots readily 
bring. out concessions of $1 or more 


from this delivered figure. 
Demand Heavier- at Pittsburgh 


Manufacturers of structural shapes in 
the Pittsburgh district say demand has 
improved fairly well the last few weeks. 
Material is being held at 1.15c, although 
reports are heard that some tonnage has 
sold at less than the general asking 
price. Although fabricators have not 
taken any especially attractive orders, in- 
quiry is said to be better. 


Buffalo Demand Growing 


Interests in the Buffalo district re- 
port an increasing demand for struc- 
tural material. The inquiry is greater 
than it has been in a number of weeks. 
Some of the mills report that it has 


had a bearing on increasing the ac- 
tivity of their plants. 

The strike of the Hamilton county 
carpenter’s union has seriously delayed 
building operations in Cincinnati, as 
a lockout has been declared by lum- 
ber mills in that city, which has 
thrown about 5,000 men out of em- 
ployment and shut off the millwork 
supply from contractors. A number 
of the larger buildings now in the 
course of construction will be handi- 
capped by this move and numerous 
contemplated structures will be 
abandoned temporarily until a settle- 
ment has been reached. The lock- 
out will deprive builders of millwork 
only and does not include rough 
lumber. The carpenters have been 
out on strike since May 1, and de- 
mand, among numerous other things, 
an increase in wages of from 50c to 
55c per hour, permission to lay hard- 
wood floors and erect all metal and 
composition trim, to erect all stairs, 
and that all millwork mills be union- 
ized. The builders and mills have 
refused to allow any of these con- 
cessions, and a lockout has resulted. 
This cessation of building activities 
has affected iron and steel warehouses 
in Cincinnati, as demand for rein- 
forcing bars and building materials 
has fallen away, pending a settlement. 


Chicago Structurals Lower 


The Chicago structural market pre- 
sents a lower level than a week ago 
and shapes can be obtained at 1.28c 
to 1.33c, Chicago, although the lower 
quotation is available only on _ the 
more attractive sorts of business. Ab- 
sence of the usual run of large pro- 
jects during this season has left the 
mills comparatively bare of tonnage 
and business of attractive tonnage is 
obtaining the minimum quotation. 

Structural lettings in the west the 
past week have been unusually scarce. 
The municipal pier at Chicago, which 
has been awarded to the Warner 
Construction Co., has not yet been 
placed with a fabricator, as the con- 
tractor is not ready to begin his work 
until details as to payment have been 
settled. It is entirely prebable the 
fabricating will be done by the Morava 
Construction Co. 


STEEL CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Bridge work for Boston & Albany rail 


road, 1,165 tons, previously reported as hav 


ing gone to various shops; division now an 


‘ . : ° - 
nounced gives Pennsylvania Steel Co. 615 


(For complete prices see page 934) 


903 


tons; American Bridge Co. 450 tons and L. 
F. Shoemaker & Co., 100 teas, 

Parochial school, 183rd Street and Wash- 
ington avenue, New York, 200 tons, awarded 
to Levering & Gerrigues. 

Goldenberg store, Washington, D. C., 400 
tons, awarded to C, A. Schneider & Sons. 

Bridge work for Pennsylvania railroad, 200 
tons, awarded to the American Bridge Co. 

J. W. Clement Printing Co.’s new plant, 
Buffalo, Eastern Concrete Steel Co., Buffale, 
general contract; Corrugated Bar Co., Buf- 
falo, low on 400 to 500 reinforcing bars re- 
quired, 

Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo, contract, 
400 tons structural, Grand Trunk Ry, Co.'s 
grade crossing work at Detroit. 

The American Enameling Co.’s plant, Mas- 
sillon, O., awarded to the Massillon. Bridge 
& Structural Co., 1,050 tons. 

Addition to Roanoke, Va., shops and mis- 
cellaneous bridge work for Norfolk & West- 
ern railroad, 600 tons, awarded to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Works. 

Carter White Lead Co., corroding house, 
West Pullman, IIL, 1,426 tons, to the Ken- 
wood Bridge Co. 

Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. subway crossings, 
Auburn Park, TIL, 316 tons, to the Morava 
Construction Co, 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., hydraulic 
construction, 500 tons, 


STEEL CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Bridge across the Hudson river at Me- 
chanicsville, N. Y., for Boston & Maine rail- 
road, 2,500 tons, bids being taken. 

Highway bridge across the Lehigh river, 
connecting Bethlehem and South Bethlehem, 
Pa., about 2,000 tons or more, again up for 
bids, 

Canal street subway, New York, 4,115 tons 
of structural steel, Underpinning & Founda- 
Alternate bids also 
taken on tube and cast iron construction. 


tion Co., low bidder. 


Connecting loop, subway extensions, Forty- 
second street, New York City, 450 tons, Hol- 
brook, Cabot & Rollins Co., low bidder on 
general contract. 

Bridge work for Western Maryland rail- 
road, 1,000 tons, bids entered and steel about 
to be awarded. 

Bridge work in New Hampshire for Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, 200 tons, bids being 
taken. 

Cleveland Railway barn, Cleveland, 1,600 
tons, bids will be received May 21. 

Dormitories for state hospital for feeble- 
minded at Spring City, Pa., 200 tons, hids 


‘ 
being taxen, 


Tin Plate Order 


Taken by American Company From 
Standard Oil Co. 

Despite active competition with Welsh 
mills, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Pittsburgh, has taken an order from 
the Standard Oil Co. for 600,000 base 
boxes of tin plate, involving about 
30,000 tons. Material will be delivered 
the second half of the year. Tin plate 
mills in western Pennsylvania and east- 
tern Ohio continue to operate at prac- 
tically maximum capacity. 





The steel hullof the towboat “Ali- 
quippa” was launched in the Alle- 
gheny river at Pittsburgh last week. 
The boat is owned by the Vesta Coal 
Co., a subsidiary of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh: 
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Car Builders Are Hopeful 


In Spite of Present Lull in Buying—Favorable 


Rate Decision Expected 


Prospects of an early decision in 
the railroad rate case are putting car 


of 


favorable 


cheerful frame 
that a 
fact is 
effect 
There 
the 


builders in a more 


mind. It is believed 


decision which in expected 


will have a_ stimulating upon 


the equipment market. are re- 
tha 


accumulated a 


liable indications railroads 


have large amount of 
promise to be 
quickly that the 
result is to the liking of the transpor- 
the 


believed 


deferred needs which 


released in the event 
interest. Regardless of 
the 
that there will be a more active equip- 


tation 
character of result it is 
ment market with the rate case finally 
disposed of. 
the 
1,300, a com- 
The 
we 


Confirmed orders for cars past 


week have reached about 
paratively small number. Denver 
& Rio the 
Brownsville & Mexico were the prin- 


Grande and Louis, 


cipal buyers. A report that the Chi- 
cago & North Western railroad has 


distributed 2,000 cars to the American 


Car & Foundry Co. is_ incorrect. 
There also is an unconfirmed report 
in the market that the Southern Pa- 
cific has awarded 900 box cars to a 
western builder. New inquiries for 
cars are few and no great number 
are expected until the air is cleared 
by the rate decision. 

The rail market remains very poor. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. rail mill is 


operating spasmodically and it is not 
expected that the Maryland Steel Co. 


mill will be active much beyond the 
present month unless conditions un- 
dergo considerable change 
Buying Cars at Chicago 

The Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
road has placed an order for 3,000 
steel underframe box cars with the 
American Car & Foundry Co. The 
Illinois Central has placed an order 


with the same builder, according to 


reports, but this deal lacks verifica- 
tion An order for 1,000 or more 
steel gondola cars is said to have 
been placed in this territory, with 
strict secrecy pledged by buyer and 


builder, and no information appears 


available. 


CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS. 


The Denver & Rio Grande railroad has 


dolas with the Pressed Steel 


placed S00 gor 
Car Co 


The 


for 15 


Southern Pacific railroad is inquiring 
cabooses 
Brownsville & Mexico has 


tank cx 


Foundry Co 


The St. Louis, 


irs trom 


and 10 


box cars and 30 


ordered 700 


the American Car & 





cabooses fron the Mount Vernot Car & 


Mfg. Co 


Warehouses 
Are Busier at Chicago—Improvement 
at Cincinnati 
Considerably increased activity in 
warehouse products is 


Al- 


continues to 


the moving of 
in the Chicago market. 
the brick strike 
building to a considerable 


apparent 
though 

limit de- 
gree in the city proper, a certain pro- 
portion of building is of such pressing 
necessity that every means possible is 
used, brick and 
tile being utilized in many in- 


being second-hand 


hollow 


stances. This has the effect of re- 
leasing orders for considerable steel 
from warehouses and business appar- 
ently is on the increase. 
Warehouses in the Cleveland dis- 
trict report a slight increase in de- 
mand for delivery in the city, where 


considerable building in 
but the volume of 


yet satisfactory. 


there is new 


progress, business 


is not 
Improvement at Cincinnati 


Warehouses in Cincinnati have been 
placing more orders recently and ton- 


nage sold during the first half of May 


has been heavier than during either 
the first half or last half of April. 
Demand for building materials has 


been temporarily checked by the strike 
of union carpenters in this city, which 
has seriously delayed building opera- 
No 


ported from last week, but fluctuations 


tions. changes in price are re- 


are over a wide range, due to under- 
bidding of the market by several 
smaller dealers. 


Better Feeling at Metropolis 
Warehouse New 
hope that the better feeling noted in 
the 
of actual business in a short time At 


men in York City 


market will be more productive 


this time, business is slow and con- 
siderably below normal. Some _ job- 
bers, however, are doing better than 


a month Prices are unchanged. 


ago 


Pittsburgh Pipe Market 
change in 
Pitts- 
Prevailing prices are be- 


There is no material the 


market for tubular goods in the 


burgh district. 


ing well maintained by leading manu- 


facturers of steel pipe, although reports 
of concessions still are heard. An order 
for*30 miles of 16-inch pipe is expected 


(For complete prices 


S€€ page 934 ) 
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to be placed this week, for delivery to 


a local gas company, and it is under- 
stood several quiet negotiations are 
pending. Iron pipe and boiler tubes are 


unchanged in position. 


METAL MARKETS 
New York 


May 19 

Copper. Demand for refined copper is 
somewhat better today but there is no im 
provement in price. Producers and leading 
selling agencies hold electrolytic at 14.25c, 
delivered 30 days, but this price can _ be 
shaded in the outside market to 14.15c, On 
a_wholesal contract basis, electrolytic is 
quoted at 13.95¢ to 14c, cash. Prime cast- 
ing is held at 13.87™%c, cash. Prime lake is 
offered at 14.40c to 14.50c, cash. The Lon 
don market is fluctuating within narrow lim 
its with the tendency toward higher levels. 
Today’s London close was £63 6s 3d on 
spot and £63 18s 9d on three months. Ex 
ports are fairly heavy ind total 22,578 tons 
since May 1. 

Tin.—Following the recovery last week 
from the extremely low levels of the preced 
ing week, the price of tin again is headed 
downward Yesterday there was a drop of 
£6 5s in the price of spot and today a fur 
ther drop of | The London close today 
was £149 5s on spot and £151 on three 
months. In New York, today’s price on 


spot, May and June is 33c. July is held at 
33.12%4c. Demand is very limited. 
Lead.—Independent producers now are wi 
ing to take all business offered at the lead 
ing interests’ pri of 3.90c, New York, thi 
bringing the two ends of the market on a 


parity in the east. Demand is dull. 


Spelter.—This market is firm but demand 
dull Prime western brands are quoted at 
5.10c to 5.15¢ for New York delivery. 

Antimony.—This market is extremely dull. 
Prices for large lots, duty paid, New York, 
are as follows: Cookson’s 7.25c to 7.35« 
Hallett’s, 7c to 7.25 United States, 7c to 
7.12%c; othe inds 5.87 ( t 6.1 

Chicago 
May 19 

New metals in the Chicago market preset 
little change from last week, slight strengt} 
ening in spelter and pig tin being the only 
changes, 

We quote dealers’ selling prices f. oO. b 
Chicago: 

Lake coppe ca lot 14.25« isting 
4.25 smaller lots to %c higher S pe 
te oe t 6 Qs le desilverized a0) 
shee 7.00 ce I La Salle 1 Ca 

ts of 600-pound casks; | tin 
Cookson’s antimony, 7% othe gra ( 

No life is apparent in the old metals mar 
ket and practically none is being moved 
Accumulations in the hands of dealers and 
producers continue to grow but the only 
ictivity is filling old contracts Quotations 
ire the same as those presented a week ago 

Wi ote dealers elling prices, f. o 
Chicago is follow 

( pe Vire le s pes 3.5 ; Cop 
per ttoms heavy brass 11.7 

ivy ve Ww ass Nx i I 1 rass 
orings ( Ni vellow yxrass borings 
8.00c; brass clippings, 9.2Sc; lead pipe, 3.60 
zinc scrap, 4.00c; tea lead, 3.50c No 1 
aluminum, 14.0 N t 23.5( block 
tin pipe $2.5 t fe 8.00 linotype 
lross : ctr y pe dross stereotype 
plates 4.25 ereot dross 3« 
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Farrell Makes a Big Hit 


Iron and Steel Institute Pleased With His Optimism— 


Slight Improvement in British Markets 


Office of The l:on Trade Review, 

Princes’ Chambers, Corporation St., 
sirmingham, Eng., May 9. 

The optimistic note struck by James 
president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, at the meet- 
the Steel Institute 
was timely and welcome. Practically 


A. Farrell, 


ing of Iron and 


every British steel-maker of impor- 
tance was present, and the continent 
was well represented. It was very 
welcome news from Mr. Farrell that 
“from a variety of circumstances 
which have occurred and are occur- 
ring, many close observers of the 
trade of the world forsee indications 


that the industry is gradually emerg- 
ing from an unsatisfactory condition 


to one in which commercial confi- 


dence is being re-established. * * * 


In my opinion, based upon a careful 


survey of the situation, an improve- 


ment in trade conditions, both as to 
tonnage and values, is not very far 
off.” This confident prediction was 


discussed after the dinner by promi- 
naturally 
Mr. Far- 


gaging 


ient steel makers, who 


place great reliance 
rell’s unique opportunities of 
the markets. 


As far as this country is concerned, 


upon 


can hardly yet be de- 
At the Bir- 


there 


the improvement 
scribed as having set in. 
Thursday 
obtain 


mingham meeting of 


was great pressure to lower 


prices of iron, and, in a few cases, 
the the 
time, buyers are watching the market 
the will 
orders 
the 


strongest 


efforts succeeded. \t same 


with greatest keenness, and 


place whenever they decide 
that 
The 
marked bar trade, in which a quoted 
£8 10s ($41.62) is resolutely 
£2 ($9.- 
cases £2 2s 6d 


bar 


reached. 
the 


bottom has been 


department is 


rate of 
maintained, although this is 
78), and in 
($10.40)), 


rate, a 


some 


above the unmarked 
of 


unusual state of affairs, 
best 
The 


unmarked 


very 
are in a 
tutally 

some 


but makers of iron 


good position. case is 
lifferent bars, 
makers of have the 
difficulty to find their employes work 
the from the 


sheets 


with 
which greatest 


enough to keep wolf 
by no 
Welsh 
was yesterday ‘prepared to ac- 
£10 6d ($53.26) large 


This is largely accounted for 


Galvanized are 


1 = 
aoor. 


means strong, and one large 
firm 
cept 17s for a 
order. 
by increased supplies of Belgian bars. 
It is that 
financial reasons, 
being obliged to get rid of their ma- 


unprofitable price. 


said this again is due to 


the larger vendors 


even at an 


terial, 


There was little business in 
strip. 

Cleveland is taking the lead in pig 
iron with a steady flow of 
Experts in that district express them- 
selves very well satisfied with the 
undertone, especially regard 
to the increasing scarcity of material. 
about 6d in 
decrease in 


very gas 


orders. 


having 


There has been a rise of 
Cleveland prices 
warrants, so that the amount in store 


and a 


now amounts to 95,000 tons. Prac- 
tically, in all the districts the same 
reduction of stock is going on, and 


the firmness of pig iron, in spite of 
the efforts, 
is highly foundry 


bearing 
For 


desperate 
significant. 
iron the demand is remarkably good, 


most 


and indeed the supply of high-class 
brands is below the demand. The 
Northamptonshire makers are in 


some cases asking 50s for forge iron, 


which is quite 2s above recent quo- 


tations. Apparently, consumers were 
not disposed to take the same view 
of the position, and many of them 


are ready to run risks before placing 
There is some anxiety in 
the steady 
The 


strong 


contracts. 
the North 
depletion of the 
tite 
and 


on account of 


stores. hema- 
department is a market, 
the has 


a large from 


tone been improved by 


inquiry Russia, which 


promises to be a very good customer. 


The hematite market at Barrow is 
still depressed, and very little busi- 
ness is done, but makers hold very 
firmly to recent quotations, for the 
excellent reason that they are very 
well sold forward. Prices of coke 
are slightly easier. 


In Two States 


Decision of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is Set Aside 


Rights of industrial and terminal 
railroads to receive as common car- 
riers allowances and divisions from 


through lines on intrastate traffic have 
this public 
states. 
Com- 
industrial 


been sustained month by 


commissions of two 
the 


Commission in 


service 
The 


merce 


opinion of Interstate 
its 
railways case decision, as of Jan. 20, 
both 


has 


last, set aside in cases. 


An 


handed down by the Canadian railroad 


was 


adverse opinion also been 


commission, in a similar case. 


The New York public service com- 


mission, on May 6, handed down a 
decision in which it recognized the 
South Buffalo railroad as a common 


905 


carrier, entitled as such to participate 


in joint rates and allowances. The 
road is controlled by the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., and serves plants owned 
that and other interests. Main 
line railroads connecting with the 
South Buffalo road were ordered to 
restore rate agreements cancelled Ap- 
ril 1. 

Last Thursday, the Pennsylvania 
public service commission, after hear- 
complaints of the Monongahela 
Connecting railroad, a Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. subsidiary, and the Urion 
railroad, controlled by the Carnegie 
Steel Co., filed an opinion prohibiting 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
railroads from suspending tariffs ef- 
fective May 15 preposing to cancel 
joint rates and allowances to short 
line roads at this center. 


by 


ing 


The Canadian railroad commission 
has ordered railroads operating in this 
and Canada and connecting 
the Essex Terminal railroad to 
continue joint rates allowances, 
The Essex Terminal road serves the 
Canadian Bridge Co. and 34 other 
shippers and receivers at Walkerville, 
Ontario. Main line carriers filed tar- 
iffs cancelling joint rates but the com- 


country 
with 
and 


mission refused to allow them to 
stand. 
Will Hear Other Cases 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, it will be recalled, looked upon 
industrial railroads as plant facilities, 
and referred to them as “instruments 
for compelling rebates from railroads”, 
The public service commission of 
Pennsylvania ordered present rates 
on intrastate traffic to the Mononga- 


hela Connecting and Union railroads 
continued until further notice. Other 
complaints, including those of the 


Cambria Steel Co. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., will be heard the first week 
in June. 


Trunk line carriers affected by the 


decision may appeal within 30 days 
after the decision was filed. 
The decisions of the Pennsylvania 


and New York state commissions ap- 
ply only to traffic originating, or con- 
signed to points within those statés. 
The question whether or not the rate 
allowances to terminal roads on inter- 
state traffic shall prevail still remains 
to be settled and shippers are planning 
soon to test out in the United States 
court the opinion of the commerce 
commission upon this point. It is un- 
derstood the commerce commission 
has agreed to put its recent opinion 
in the form of an official order to 
permit the matter to be brought into 
The South Buffalo Rail- 


the courts. 
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way Co. is preparing to bring action 
this line, as the next step to 
decision in its favor. 


along 


the recent 


Joint Rates 


Strongly Advocated at Hearing Before 
State Commission 


Statements were begun May 19 
before the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission in the court house, Cleve- 


land, following the filing of a com- 
plaint by the Lake Terminal railroad 
of Lorain, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel 
against the cancellation of joint rates 
with that road by trunk lines with 
which it is connected, following the 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission holding the Lake Ter- 
minal, among other roads, to be not 
a common carrier. The protest of 
the Lake Terminal covers only intra- 
state business, and is directed against 


the Nickel Plate, Lake Shore & -Mich- 


Corporation, protesting 


decision 


igan Southern, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lorain & West Virginia and Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie railroads with which 
it connects, and every other common 


carrier operating in Ohio. 


Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, attor- 


neys for the complainants, pointed 
out the privilege of joint rates and 
“spotting” charges had been in force 


with this road for years during which 


time it has tacitly performed the 
functions of a common carrier. It 
was incorporated in 1895 by Tom L. 


intention of 
extending it to San- 
dusky and south to the Pennsylvania 


had the 
Cleveland 


Johnson, who 


and 
later in- 
the road served 


Testimony was 
troduced to show that 


beside the National Tube plant, which 


main line. 


it surrounds, public team tracks, lo- 
cal retail coal shippers and through 
ore traffic not connected either with 


the Tube plant or other Corporation 
subsidiaries 

Attorneys representing the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Erie and 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
railroads held the 
road had failed to comply with many 


Southern 


Lake Terminal rail- 


of the obligations incumbent upon 


common carriers under Ohio statutes; 


and further objected the commission 


was nowhere given power to hear a 


case in which a common carrier comes 
plaintiff to another 
mon carrier to absorb its charges; in 


as compel com- 
other words that the complaint should 
be brought by the shippers who have 
been discriminated against, not by 
the railroad. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad, 
that 


with 


through a representative, stated 


it: had cancelled the joint rates 


the Terminal road, unwillingly at the 
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Commis- 


instance of the Commerce 
sion, and would favor the return of 
the former system, as being more 


equitable to the shippers on the Ter- 


minal road and more advantageous 


to itself. 


The case of the Newburgh & South 


Shore railroad, of Cleveland, subsid- 
iary of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., covering the same point will be 


taken up at the present sitting of the 
commission, 

Complaints have also been filed at 
Columbus by the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. and the Carnegie Steel 
Co., as shippers, protesting against the 
cancellation of joint rates with indus- 


trial roads. 

Obituaries 
James T. Merritt, at one time su- 
perintendent of the Federal Steel 
Foundry Co., Chester, Pa., died re- 


cently at Chester. 


Phe death of John Bain, of James 
Bain & machinery manufactur- 
Hamilton, Ont., in his 4lst 


May 13 after a long ill- 


Son, 


crs year, 


occurred on 
ness. 

J. Howard Ewald, president of the 
Forge & Iron Co., died 
home in Kirkwood, 
May 18. He 
Ewald, the late 
iron- 


Pittsburgh 
suddenly at his 


St. Louis county, on 
vas a brother of L. P. 
Louisville & 


Death was due to pneumonia. 


Nashville railroad 
master. 
last week at 

For many 
years, Fred F. 
Stockwell in the foundry business of 
the Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge. 
health retirement 
years ago. 
Montreal, 

London, 
attack of 
He 


Henry R. Luther died 
his home in Higham, Mass. 
partner of 


he was a 


Failing caused his 
business two 
Wilson, of 
hotel, 


an 


active 
Reid 
the 
recently 


from 

James 
died at Grand 
kng., from 
was 

of 

of 
and 
the 
the 
the 
Ltd., 


com- 


aged 57 
managing director 
Cse.. Lete.. 
hardware 


pneumonia, 
and 
Robertson & 


years. 
president 
Thomas 
Montreal, 
metal 


wholesale 
dealers, and a director of 
Steel Corporation, 
Steel Foundries, Ltd., 
Locomotive Works, 


industrial 


Dominion 
Canadian 
Montreal 
and several other 
panies. 

John J. C. 


for 


Smith, inventor of ma- 


chinery making insulated wires 
and compression castings, died at his 
Passaic, N. J., 


He was born in Bavaria and 


home in recently, aged 
79 years 


came to this country as a boy, settling 


in Boston. Later, he moved to Pas- 
saic, where he founded the Okonite 
Co., manufacturer of insulated wires. 


One of Mr. Smith’s patents for mak- 
and 
government 


coins was 


the 


ing dies for stamps 


purchased by some 
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Mr. 


still in 


years ago and is use. 

Smith’s inventive ability brought him 
in close touch with prominent men 
in his line, and he was associated 
with Thomas A. Edison ,in his early 
days and with Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone. 


Francis J. Peck, president of Fran- 
cis J. Peck & Co., chemists, Cleve- 
land, died at his home in that city 
May 16 after a brief illness from 
pneumonia. Mr. Peck was born at 
West Farmington, O., Sept. 7, 1866. 


He graduated from the University of 
Michigan, taking the B. S. degree in 


1891 and the E. M. degree in 1892. 
\fter being connected with The 
Mansfield Iron Mining Co., Crystal 


Falls, Mich., for one year as a chem- 
ist and for one year with The Com- 
& Chem- 


mercial Mining Engineers 


ists, Chicago, he came to Cleveland 
and opened a branch office for that 
organization. He later engaged in 
business for himself and for many 
years had made a specialty of the 
analyzing of iron ore. 

Word has reached this country of 
the death at Paris, May 9, of Paul 
Louis Toussaint Heroult, whose de- 
velopment of the electric furnace for 
the reduction of metals gained him 
world-wide fame. Death was rather 
unexpected and was due to typhoid 
fever. His age was 51 years. M 


Heroult was best known in this coun- 
try the of the Heroult 
electric furnace process for steel mak- 
the United States is 
by the United 
Previous to grant- 
the 


as originator 


ing which in 


controlled now States 
Steel Corporation. 
ing the rights of this process to 
Steel Corporation, several years ago, 
M. Heroult, with installed 


types of furnaces in various plants in 


associates, 


Other licenses have been 
the Steel Corpora- 


this country. 


granted since by 


tion. Installations of Heroult steel- 
making furnaces are in operation at 
the Worcester, Mass., and South Chi- 


cago plants of the Steel Corporation. 
M. Heroult’s development of the elec- 
tric furnace as applied to aluminum, 
originally gained for him a high posi- 
tion in the metallurgical world. He pat- 
ented his aluminum process in 1886 and 
it attracted The 
adaption of the furnace to other met- 
followed. M. Heroult had been 
prominent way 


world-wide attention. 


als 
associated in a with 
different steel and aluminum works of 
His Thury- 
Calvadous, and he 
and 


birthplace was 
France, 


London 


Europe. 
Harcourt 
received his education in 
at various French institutions. 


The city of Norwalk, Conn., is_to 
build a» municipal electric lighting 
plant in East Norwalk at a cost of 


about $25,000. 
























When the Clock Was Put Ahead 


And Eastern Central Time Was Adopted in Cleveland—Manufacturers and 


Others Approve the Change—Some Are Enthusiastic 


The adoption of eastern standard time by the 
City of Cleveland, May 1, is attracting attention 
throughout the country, especially in the central 
western states, and many other cities are con- 
sidering the advisability of adopting that time; 
in fact, some cities have followed the example 
of Cleveland. 

In order to ascertain whether the adoption of 
eastern standard time is proving satisfactory 
and is likely to continue to be satisfactory, 
especially to the employes of manufacturing 
companies, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW addressed 
a letter of inquiry to manufacturers, the tele- 
phone companies and a few large stores, asking 
the following questions : 

1. What were the hours of your employes 
prior to May 1? Kindly state whether you used 
sun time or central time. 

2. What hours did you adopt on May 1? 

3. If you have made a change, what results 
have you noticed? 

4. Is the change popular with employes? 

5. Has it resulted in much tardiness or con- 
fusion of any kind? 

6. Do you think that eastern standard time 
will be as popular in winter as in summer? 

7. On the whole, do you believe that the 
change has been shown to be a wise one? 

The answers indicate an overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of the change. The largest em- 
ployer in Cleveland, the American Steel & Wire 
Co., found that on the first day of eastern time 
there was no confusion and almost no tardiness. 
The change is popular with its employes and is 
likely to continue so, even in winter, as they 


The F. B. Stearns Co. 
By Wm. M. Blackburn, Purchasing Agent 


Prior to May 1 we used central standard time and are 
working the same hours now that we did previous to 
that time—the only difference being that our clocks were 
moved ahead We have noticed no difference 
and our employes seem to be entirely satisfied, as a 
referendum vote was taken on this. question before the 


one hour. 


matter was decided. 
* * * 


The Sterling & Welch Co. 
By A. C. Hook, Sec’y and Treas. 

Our opening and closing hours were not changed from 
the hours used under the old central standard time. We 
feel that we are voicing the sentiments of all of our em- 
ployes when we that the change is popular with 
them, and would add that the: change did not result in 
tardiness or any confusion. There may be a short period 
in the winter months during which eastern standard time 


say 


have been in the habit of getting up before 
daylight. 

The experience of the Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan Co. has been similar to that of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. As to whether eastern 
time will be as popular in winter as in summer, 
the company is not willing to make a prediction, 
but believes on the whole that the change has 
been a wise one. 

At the offices of M. A. Hanna & Co. the 
new plan works satisfactorily, and it is believed 
that it will be as popular in winter as in sum- 
mer. F. A. Hawkins, manager of the Marshall 
Drug Co., which has numerous drug stores 
throughout the city, is enthusiastic in his en- 
dorsement of the change. “It is,” he says, “the 
best thing that ever happened for Cleveland 


and for us.” He states that the change was 
made without confusion and is popular with 


the employes. 

The steam railroads, with the exception of 
the Erie and Wheeling & Lake Erie, are still 
running on central standard time and citizens 
intending to take trips sometimes find them- 
selves at the depot an hour ahead of time. It 
is understood, however, that the Pennsylvania 
and Lake Shore are considering the advisability 
of adopting eastern time in Cleveland. Some 
interurban lines are on central and some on 
eastern time. Traveling men going to and from 
Cieveland on trips to smaller towns in the state 
report that some confusion is caused by the 
new change. 

Letters of representative employers to THE 
IRoN TRADE REviEw are as follows: 


will not work out to as good advantage in the morning, 
but it is our opinion that the many advantages gained 
during the summer months and the many opportunities 
ziven for recreation after business hours during the sum- 
mer period will off-set any objections to the change that 
might be made during the winter season. 
« . * 
The Cleveland Hardware Co. 
By Chas. E. Adams, President 


We made no change of any kind in our working hours, 
simply turning our clocks ahead one hour and_ holding 
to the old schedule. We suppose, considering the fact of 
our starting at 6:30 a. m. and working until 11:30 and 
from 12:00 to 5:00 p. m., we really were working on sun 
time before. We had practically no confusion at our 
plant; in fact, on the first day, we do not believe the lates 
were anything above normal and we have éxperienced 

It is very popular with our employes, 
(Continued on page 928) 


no trouble since. 
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Plant Trips 


Will Be Taken by Boiler Makers in* 
Annual Convention 
in- 


Inspection trips to important 


dustrial plants in the vicinity will be 


among the principal features of the 
annual convention of the Master 
Boiler Makers’ Association and the 
3oiler Makers’ Supply Men’s Asso 


ciation, to be held at the Hotel Wal 
ton, Philadelphia, May 25, 26, 27 and 


28. On Wednesday, a special train 
will take the visitors on a trip to 
Coatesville, Pa., and Parkesburg, Pa., 
where the plants of the Lukens Iron 
& Steel Co. and of the Parkesburg 
Steel Co. will be visited. The Parkes- 


burg Iron Co. will provide the special 
train for this occasion and the Lukens 
Iron & Steel Co 
visitors with a 
On Thursday afternoon, a special in- 
saldwin Locomo- 


will compliment the 


lunch at Coatesville. 


spection trip to the 


tive Works, Philadelphia, will be 
made. A number of interesting social 
featnres have been provided by the 


committee in charge, including an 
annual reception and dance at the Ho- 
tel Walton, Monday thea 
ter party at Keith’s Theater Tuesday 
banquet at 


The 


sessions in- 


evening, a 


evening and the annual 


the Walton 


program of 


Thursday evening. 
the 


a number of 


business 


cludes discussions upon 
live subjects in boiler shop and man- 
W. H. S. Bate- 
Iron Co., 
and G. T. 
& Stecl 
and 


ufacturing practice 
the 

Philadelphia, is 
Schnatz, of the 


Co., Philadelphia, is 


man, of Parkesbureg 
chairman, 
Lukens Iron 
secretary 
the local 


treasurer, respectively of 


committee of arrangements. 


Sobriety and Safety 


In the central Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, 
this week, an exhibit is being given to 
bad effects of saloons in the 
neighborhood of manufacturing 
“Sobriety First—Safety Fol- 


show the 


estab- 


lishments. 


lows” is the slogan of the exhibit. Miss 
Edith Wills, of Boston, field secretary 
of the Scientific Temperance Federation; 
Mrs. Lillian Burt, of Columbus, state 
superintendent of Temperance of the 
Ohio Sunday School Association, and 
Thomas D. West, father of the “Back 


with the Saloon” movement, are taking 


an active interest in the exhibit, and 
signatures are being obtained to a peti- 
tion to the legislature of Ohio for the 


passage of a law providing against the 


establishment of saloons nearer than 
1,000 feet. of a factory. 

Canadian Iron Arrives.—The Brit- 
ish steamer Heathcote, with a cargo 
of about 3,500 tons of Wabana, Nova 
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arrived at  Phila- 
As previously stated, 


pig iron, 
delphia, May 15. 

this cargo represents the third of its 
kind to reach this country in recent 
weeks and the iron is to be applied 


Scotia, 


on orders taken some time ago by 
the representatives in this country 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. 


Many Accept 
And Record Attendance at Institute is 
Probable 

When President E. H. 
to order the sixth general meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute \stor Gallery of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, Friday 
morning, May 22, he will face the 
largest gathering of institute members 
ever held in New York City, and 
probably in the history of the organi- 
The which 


have 


Gary calls 


in the 


liberal way in 
acceptances been 


it probable that the high water mark 


zation. 
received makes 


of attendance at the Chicago meeting 
fall, 480 members 
present, surpassed. At 
time, more than 400 acceptances have 


were 
this 


last when 


may be 


been received. 

The 
meeting now 
shows little change from the tentative 


the 
and 


complete program for 


has been made up 


announcement previously made. 


New Rolling Mill 


The board of directors of the Driv- 


er-Harris Wire Co., Harrison, N. J., 
has taken favorable action on the 
project of erecting the new rolling 
mill which has been in prospect for 
about two years. This mill is to be 
put up immediately. .It will be used 
for cold rolling strip steel up to 
widths of 5 and 6 inches. Heretofore 
the company has been able to roll 
only 1% and 2 inches in width. The 
product of the mill will be mainly 


strips of the company’s special alloys 


for electrical work. The new rolling 


mill and the equipment to be in- 
stalled in connection with it will be 
housed in a separate building, about 


100 x 200 feet, which will be erected 


at once 


Donner Made Chairman 


W. H. Donner, president of the 
Cambria Steel Co., now is serving as 
chairman of the board of directors of 


the Pennsylvania Steel Co., having 


been elected to that newly created po- 


sition by the board of directors at 
an organization meeting held at 
Philadelphia, May 15. At the same 
time, Edgar C. Felton was re-elected 


president of the company, 
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New Record 


In Production of Shapes Last Year 


Other Statistics 
The total production of beams, beam 
girders, zee bars, tees, channels, angles 
heavy and light 


and other forms of 


iron and steel structural shapes in 
1913 amounted to 3,004,889 gross 
tons, against 2,846,487 tons in 1912, 
an increase of 158,402 tons, or over 


5.5 per cent. These figures have just 
been published by the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Of the total in 1913, 
2,553,806 were heavy structural 
shapes, against 2,470,415 tons in 1912, 
an increase of 83,391 tons, or over 3.3 
per 451,083 


structural shapes, against 376,072 tons 


tons 


cent, and tons were light 


in 1912, an increase of 75,011 tons, 
or nearly 20 per cent. In 1913 there 
were 39 works in 10 states which 
rolled heavy or light — structural 
shapes. 

The total production of iron and 
steel wire rods in 1913 amounted to 
2,464,807 gross tons, against 2,653,553 
tons in 1912, a decrease of 188,746 
tons, or over 7.1 per cent. In 1913 
the steel wire rods rolled amounted 


to 2,463,975 tons and the iron rods to 
832 tons, as compared with 2,652,264 
1,289 


Small quantities 


and tons of iron 


1912. 


of steel copper-clad wire rods are in- 


tons of steel 


rods rolled in 


cluded in the totals of recent years. 

The production of wire nails in 
1913 amounted to 13,559,727 kegs of 
100 pounds, as compared with 14,- 
659,700 kegs in 1912, a decrease of 
1,099,973 kegs, or over 7.5 per cent 
Steel wire nails only were made in 
both years. 

The production of iron and_ steel 
nails and spikes cut from plates in 


1913 amounted to 842,038 kegs of 100 
pounds, against 978,415 kegs in 1912, a 
decrease of 136,377 kegs, or over 13.9 
per cent. 

Of the total production of pig iron 
in 1913, 21,442,267 tons were made for 
the consumption of the makers and 
9,523,885 tons 
total, 30,966,162 


are and 


were made for sale; 
figures 
thos« 


Statistical 


tons. These 
differ 


Special 


revised from 
appeared in 


No. 1. 


which 
Bulletin 


The Racine Drop Forge Co., Racine, 
Wis., closed a contract the 
Peerless Silo & Supply Co., Racine, 
for 500,000 silo clamps, to be 


during 


has with 
forged 


delivered the next 12 months 
This 
are 
through this year. 
Forge Co. has just moved into a new 


than its f 


and another large one 
to keep the plant busy 


The Racine Drop 


contract 
sufficient 


much larger former 


plant 
quarters 































The spirit of loyalty to the organi- 
zation and the willingness to serve it 
wherever they are most needed, which 
frequently has been shown by mem- 
bers of the National Metal Trades 
Association, was again exemplified at 
the recent meeting in Worcester, 
when H. N. Covell, an ex-president, 
was drafted for services on the ad- 
ministrative council, “You might pile 
a ton of pig iron on Covell and you 
could not keep him down,” is the way 
one of his friends spoke of him the 
other day in describing his indomit- 
able energy. Mr. Covell was one of 
the founders of the National Metal 
Trades Association, and was largely 
responsible for the preliminary meet- 
ing held Aug. 21, 1899, which resulted 
in the permanent organization of the 
association. At that meeting, he pre- 
sented a draft of the first constitution 
and by-laws. Officers were elected as 
follows: F. H. Stillman, the Watson- 
Stillman Co., New York City, presi- 
dent; Geo. Watts, the Watts-Camp- 
bell Co., Newark, N. J., vice president; 
A. J. Caldwell, of Henry R. Worthing- 
ton, Brooklyn, secretary; and H. N. 
Covell, of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, treasurer. It was decided 
that the officers elected at that time 
should continue in office until the 
first general meeting of the associa- 
tion could be held. This’ meeting took 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria, Dec. 
4, 1899, and resulted in Geo. D. Sel- 
den, of the Erie City Iron Works, 
Frie, Pa., being elected president; F. 
H. Stillman, first vice president; 
Chas. L. Newcomb, of the Dean Steam 
Pump Co., Holyoke, Mass., second 
vice president; A. J. Caldwell, secre- 
tary; and H. N. Covell, treasurer. Mr. 
Covell, being first vice president at the 
time, subsequently filled out the unex- 
pired term of President S. W. Wat- 
kins, of the National Electric Co. 
He was appointed president of the 
association at the sixth annual con- 
vention, held at the Hotel Walton, 
Philadelphia, March 23 and 24, 1904, 
and continued to serve in that capaci- 
ty until the seventh annual convention 
of the association, held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, March 23 and 
24, 1905, when J. Willis Gardner, of 
the Gardner-Governor Co., Quincy, 
Ill., was elected president. 


David B. Coey has resigned as dis- 


trict sales agent at Chicago for the 
Stark Rolling Mill Co., Canton, O., 
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& Commercial 
ing, sales agent for sheets, plates and 
‘other finished steel products. 

Harding, formerly consulting 
engineer and director of the Modern 
Steel Structural Co., Waukesha, Was., 


United States Steel Corporation, who 


has returned. 


DeHaven, formerly with the 











Kansas City, Mo., 
southwestern 


by the Corby Sup- 
representatives 


He will cover Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Leavenworth and Atchi- 


M. Atkins, president 


trip through the eastern states. 


few days from 
sume the superintendency of the open- 
hearth department of the Broken Hill 


superintendent 


the open-hearth department of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. E. Bertie, who has been attached 
to the Chicago office of Rogers, Brown 
& Co. as a salesman, has resumed his 
former position of several years ago 
as salesman for the same firm in the 
territory covered by the Philadelphia 
office. Mr. Bertie left the Philadel- 
phia office of Rogers, Brown & Co. 
several years ago to engage. in an- 
other line of business in the south, 
but subsequently resumed his con- 
nection with the firm in Chicago. 


Edgar F. Smith, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been 
awarded the Elliott Cresson gold 
medal of the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, in recognition of his 
work in the field of electro-chemistry. 
The presentation was made at Phila- 
delphia, May 20, and at that time 
Dr. Smith delivered an address en- 
titled “Scientists From the Keystone 
State”. The Elliott Cresson medal 
is the highest award in a gift of the 
Franklin Institute. 

Louis Wilputte, general manager of 
the Otto Coking Co., 6 Church street, . 
New York, recently returned from a 
several weeks’ trip in England, and 
Germany, where he inspected large by- 
product coke plants now being instailed 
by the German company, of which the 
Otto company is the American represent- 
ative. Mr. Wilputte states that by- 
product coke oven construction is pro- 
ceeding actively in these countries, 12 
plants in England and 15 in Germany 
now being under way. 

John J. Shannon, for many years 
superintendent of the ore mines and 
furnaces of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, has accepted 
a position with the Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward, Ala., as assistant to 
the vice president. He will have 
charge of the furnaces of the com- 
pany at Woodward and Vanderbilt. 
B. E. Purser, recently appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the mines of 
the Woodward company, will have 
complete supervision of all the mines, 
in both the ore and coal divisions. 
Morris W. Bush, general superintend- 
ent of the Woodward company for 
several years, will retire and devote 
the greater part of his time to busi- 
ness in connection with his father’s 
estate. Mr. Bush is now in Los An- 
geles, where he has been for sev- 
eral weeks for his health, 
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Zinc Mine 


Being Opened in New York on Import- 
ant Scale 

Mining operations on a large scale 

few weeks by 

of Philadel- 


will be instituted in a 
the Northern Co 
phia, upon an extensive new zinc prop 
Edwards, St. Law 
York State. The 
these de 


Ore 


located near 
New 
exploitation of 
follow a 


work, 


erty 


rence county, 


commercial 


posits will period of active 


development extending over 


several during which several 


shafts 


years, 


have been sunk and numerous 


run. These have 
disclosed the presence of a very large 
body of metal 
content 


The 


method of 


levels explorations 


zinc blende, rich in 


ore is to be treated by a new 


concentration, which 


the 


wet 


is especially adapted to mineral 


of the property. The experimental 
use of this process to date has been 
highly successful. A mill with a ca- 


pacity of 50 to 75 tons of crude ore 


now is being constructed and is in 
the final stages of completion. <A 
shipping product, analyzing 55 per 
cent in zine, is expected to be ob- 
tained by treating 2 tons of crude ore 
to yield 1 ton of concentrates. Iron 
pyrites, which exist in the mineral in 


large quantities, also will be recovered 
commercially. 

Experts have pronounced the prop- 
the important 
discovered in the 
the United States. T. | 
Crane and W. S. Pilling, both of the 
firm of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, 


erty one of most zinc 


deposits yet east 


ern part of 


iron and steel merchants, are presi 


treasurer, re 
( dre ( ¥ , 


and 
Northern 


dent and 


spectively, of the 


secretary 


Banner Year for Detroit 


At the Detroit Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation’s annual meeting and _ ban- 
quet at the Cadillac hotel, Thursday 


evening, May 14, the following officers 
President, A. F. S. 


were elected: 

Blackwood, Michigan Steel Casting 
Co.; vice president, Robert Carolin, 
Robert Carolin Brass Co.; secretary, 
Wm, A. Fletcher, American Blower 
Co.; treasurer, E. I. Chase, Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. Members of executive 
board:—H. W. Johnson, Fairview 
Foundry Co.; J. A. Moore, American 
Rlower Co.; Edw. Bierwith, Russel 
Wheel & Fdy. Co.; J. W. Collins, 
\luminum Castings Co 

E. J. Woodison acted as_ toast 
master and introduced several novel 
ties in the way of entertainment fea- 
tures. The reports of the secretary 


and treasurer showed that the associa 
tion was in a very healthy and pros- 


condition, end- 


perous 


the year just 
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ing being a banner year in the way 
of attendance, new members and high 
standard of papers read at the meet- 


ings. 


In Market for Equip- 
ment 


The machine shop, stock room and 
offices of the Ocala Iron Works, 
Ocala, Fla. were destroyed by fire 
on May 11, the loss being $60,000, in- 
cluding ill records, files, ete. The 


company will rebuild its machine shop 
and is in the market for the following 


machinery: Forty-inch and 72-inch 
boring mills, 5-foot radial drills, 12- 
inch, 18-inch, 24-inch and 36-inch 
lathes, milling machines, shapers, 
planers, pipe machines, key-seating 
machines, bolt cutters, drill presses, 


emery wheels and a full line of small 


machine shop tools. 


Not Operate Furnace 
D. M. 


president of 


Barringer, of 
the 
notified 


Philadelphia, 
Iron Associa- 
Colquitt, of 


Texas 


tion, has Gov. 


Texas, that his association intends to 
forfeit its contract with the state of 
Texas for the operation of the iron 
mines and blast furnaces at Rusk. 
The association took over the iron 
industries of the state several months 
ago and has expended a considerable 
sum in preparing the furnace and 
mines for operation. The reason 
ascribed to Mr. Barringer for aban- 


that 
manufactured 


the contract is pig iron 


not 


doning 


could profitably be 


in Texas on account of the long haul 


on certain raw materials and neces- 


sary to bring the finished product to 
the market. 


Will Build Jones 
Furnace 


Organized to erect and operate at 


Marquette, Mich., a step-process fur- 
nace, the invention of John T. Jones, 
of Iren Mountain, the New Metals 
Process Co. has been incorporated 


under the laws of Illinois with capi- 


talization of $25,000. John H. Lee, of 
Chicago, is the president. John T. 
Jones is the general manager. The 
contracts for the plant have been 
closed. Mr. Jones is on the ground 
and work on the buildings has com- 
menced. 

The men who are back of the new 
furnace are trustees for the process 
nd its use They are 2 M. Long 
year, Marquette, and Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, of the banking firm of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., and Seth T. Gano, 


of Boston 
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Conviction 


That Better Times Are Coming is 
Growing 
New York, May 20. (By 
Leading steel makers continue to note 
the the trade 
that the industry is approaching more 
the future, 
tangible devel 


wire. )— 


increasing conviction in 


general activity in near 
but still 


opments in 


there are few 


new business to demon 


strate such change. 
Buyers are able to get deliveries 
as they choose, hence orders for fu- 


ture requirements remain small. There 


is slight improvement in tubes. Boiler 
and seamless have been the best for 
several weeks, but oil country goods 
are slow and there is considerable 
price cutting in line pipe. New busi- 
ness in wire is ahead of last month 
and specifications are fair. Automo- 
bile makers are buying sheets well, 
but otherwise the market is slow. 

\ good tonnage for re-export is the 


principal feature of the tin plate mar- 


ket, in which domestic orders are 
light 
Rail Orders Few 
New York, May 20. (By wire.) 


Rail orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation the past week were light, 
running only about 5,000 tons. The 
Chicago & Western Indiana gives the 
Illinois Steel Co. 2,000 tons additional 
the & Nashville 1,600 
more to Coal, Iron & 


Louisville 
the 
Co. 


and 
Tennessee 


Railroad 


Building Australian 
Works 
Work is progressing upon the con- 
struction of the new steel works being 


erected at New Castle, New South 
Wales, Australia, by the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co., plans for which were 
prepared by Jas. B. Ladd, 1412 Mu- 
tual Life Insurance building, Phila- 
delphia. The work now under con- 
struction includes one of four 350- 


ton blast furnaces, eventually planned; 


three of ten 50-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces; and a 35-inch blooming mill 
and a 28-inch rolling mill. As previ- 
ously noted, David Baker, formerly 


a member of the engineering firm of 
Ladd & Mr. Ladd 
succeeded, is supervising the construc- 
the 
general manager of the plant when it 


Baker, to which 


tion of new works and will be 


is completed 


Newark, N. 
iron 


Currier & Son, 


intend to 


Cy rus 


: i erect a new gray 


foundry but no definite time has been 


set for the beginning of this work 
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EFORE Sir Henry Bessemer’s 
invention of the process that 
bears his name, steel could be 
made either by cementation 
(complete case hardening) of 
puddled or charcoal iron, or 
by melting cemented bar, or 
a mixture of charcoal iron and 
pig iron in crucibles. The raw 
materials for these processes 
were costly and the expense of 
conversion into steel was great. Bessemer’s 
object was to devise a process by which pig 
iron, which was produced from the ore on a 
large scale, and hence at low cost, could be 











The following articles of this series previously have been 
published in THe Iron Trave Review: “Iron Ore and Min- 
ing Operations,” Jan. 5; 
“Rules for Figuring Penalties and Premiums on Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ores,” Marth 9; “Transportation of Iron Ore 
on the Great Lakes,” March 16 and April 13: “Ore-Hand- 
ling at Lower Lake Ports,” Oct. 12, 1911; “The Manufac- 
ture of Bee-Hive Coke,” Jan. 4, 1912; “Pig Iron and Its 
Method of Manufacture,” Jan. 2; “Manufacture of Wrought 
Iron,” Feb. 6; “Manufacture of Crucible Steel,’’ April 3 and 
April 10; “Manufacture of Open-Hearth Steel,” May 15, 22 
and 29, June 5 and 12; “The Rolling Mill Industry,” Aug. 
7, 14, 21 and 28; “Wire and Wire Rods,” Oct. 2, 9, 16, 
23 and 30, 1913, 


‘‘Beneficiating Iron Ores,” Feb. 2; 
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Making Bessemer Steel 


BY JOHN HOWE HALL 


rapidly and also cheaply converted into steel. 
Pig iron, of course, is an alloy of metallic 
iron with varying percentages of other ele- 
ments, of which the most important are car- 
bon, silicon, manganese, sulphur and __phos- 
phorus. Of these, pig iron ordinarily contains 
from 3.5 to 4.5 per cent of carbon, from 0,30 
to 5 per cent of manganese, and from 0.50 to 
3 per cent of silicon. The problem confront- 
ing Bessemer was to convert this cheap, but 
impure, metal to iron containing say 0.10 per 
cent each of carbon, silicon and manganese; 
and to do it at small expense. 


It was known that in the charcoal hearth 
and the puddling furnace, the carbon, silicon 
and manganese are eliminated from pig iron 
by converting them into their oxides, the car- 
bonic oxide escaping as gas, the oxides of sili- 
con and manganese forming a slag. The oxi- 
dizing agents used in those processes are- iron 
ore, and the excess ‘oxygen of the fiame of 
the furnace. Bessemer’s scheme consisted of 
blowing air through a molten bath of pig iron 
in order to oxidize the metalloids rapidly, rely- 





FIG. 2—ONE THOUSAND TON MIXER 
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ing upon the heat produced by their combus- 
tion to raise the temperature of the bath 
enough to maintain it fluid at the end of the 
process, when its melting point is highest. 
Tradition has it that the first blow was a 
lively affair and provided diversion for the 
onlookers. 


Not Successful at First 


Though the process produced practically 
pure iron in a fluid condition, yet at first it 
could not be called completely successful. The 
metal was so wild that the ingots poured of 
it were full of blow-holes and unfit for use. 
For a time, the metal was granulated by pour- 
ing it into water, and then remelted in cruci- 
bles. 

The process, nevertheless, was introduced in 
many places, and tried with varying success. 
In Sweden it appears to have worked well 





9) 





of manganese and some 5 per cent of carbon, 
with the carbonless blown metal, and so add 
at one step, the manganese and the desired 
percentage of carbon. 

This added manganese, as was soon found, 
has two useful functions. The first is its de- 
oxidizing action; the second, its effect in coun- 
teracting the injurious influence of sulphur. 
In the elimination of the metalloids from pig 
iron by the Bessemer process, they are oxi- 
dized in the order of their relative chemical 
affinities for oxygen, at the existing tempera- 
ture. The silicon is first removed, then the 
manganese, then the carbon. Naturally, the 
periods of elimination of each overlap, as the 
less oxidizable begins to burn, not when the 
more oxidizable is completely gone, but when 
it is largely removed. Now, iron is also oxi- 
dizable, and is burned to a certain extent 
throughout the process; and when the carbon, 











FIG. 3—A CONVERTER STEEL FOUNDRY 


from the start, and it is said that investiga- 
tion by engineers, among whom was Mushet, 
of the process as there handled, led to the 
adoption of the final step necessary for com- 
plete success. Accounts differ in awarding 
the credit for this discovery; but for the 
purposes of this paper it is sufficient to state 
that it was made. 

Briefly, it was found that the Swedish 
pig iron contained a great deal of manganese, 
sometimes as much as 5 per cent; and that 
as the blowing was stopped when the metal 
still contained some 0.50 per cent to 1 per cent 
of carbon, a good deal of manganese was also 
retained. It was thought, rightly as it proved, 
that by adding manganese to the wild blown 
metal produced in the English shops, quiet, 
sound-setting steel could be made. As finally 
carried out, the practice was to mix molten 
spiegeleisen, containing some 10 to 20 per cent 
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silicon and manganese (all of which are more 
oxidizable than iron at Bessemer tempera- 
tures), are nearly eliminated, the oxidation of 
the iron becomes considerable. The resulting 
oxide of iron is absorbed by the molten bath, 
and is chiefly responsible for the wildness of 
Bessemer blown metal. 


Some Iron Permanently Oxidized 


It is no doubt a fact that near the tuyeres 
much iron is oxidized at all stages of the blow. 
Most of the iron oxide produced early in the 
process, however, is promptly robbed of its 
oxygen by the silicon, manganese and carbon 
present, and only the iron oxide which suc- 
ceeds in reaching the lining of the vessel and 
combining with its silicOn, or in reaching the 
slag, is permanently lost. Even when the iron 
oxide has entered the slag, some of it is no 
doubt reduced again by the metal!oids, if its 
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proportions in the slag exceed a certain figure. 
Having a greater affinity for oxygen than 
has iron, the manganese of the spiegel removes 
the oxygen from most of the dissolved iron 
oxide, returning the iron to the bath as metal, 
and being itself converted into manganese 
oxide, which is not soluble in molten iron, and 
hence largely enters the slag. 

Sulphur in the blown metal exists mostly 
as iron sulphide. This compound has a strong 
tendency to form films between the crystals 
of the iron, which cause weakness and brittle- 
ness of the metal when hot. This phenomenon 
is known as red shortness. When manganese 
is added to the blown metal, much of the 
sulphur is taken from the iron sulphide to 
form manganese sulphide, just as the oxygen 
is taken from the iron oxide. Of the man- 
ganese sulphide so formed, a part floats to the 
surface of the bath, where the sulphur is 





a slight gain in the percentage of these harmful 
impurities, since the same total weight of them 
remains, in a reduced weight of metal. The 
pig iron, therefore, must contain no more 
sulphur or phosphorus than is allowable in 
the steel. For commercial purposes, this limit 
is 0.1 per cent. 

The basic Bessemer process was worked 
out to provide a cheap and rapid method of 
steel making that should at the same time 
be a de-phosphorizing method. In order to 
eliminate the phosphorus from the steel, the 
slag must be strongly basic, that is, it must 
contain a large excess, for instance, of oxide 
of calcium or magnesium. In the basic proc- 
ess, burned lime is charged into the vessel 
with the pig iron in order to provide this 
basic slag; and the metal blown is of low 
silicon content, so that the amount of lime 
needed to satisfy the silica resulting from 


FIG, 4—~POURING CONVERTER STEEL INTO MOLDS 


largely volatilized as sulphur dioxide and a part 
remains suspended in the metal. It does not, 
however, form films between the crystals of 
the steel to anything like the same extent as 
does iron sulphide, but exists as rounded 
globules; hence it does not cause red-shortness. 

Thus, by the addition of sufficient man- 
ganese to the blown metal, the dissolved oxide 
of iron is almost all reduced, and the influence 
of sulphur is counteracted. Generally, a lib- 
eral margin of manganese over and above that 
necessary to perform these two functions, is 
added to the steel. In 1856, Bessemer read 
his paper on “The Production of Pure Iron 
Without Fuel”, and described the process in its 
completed form. 

In the Bessemer process as first developed, 
no phosphorus or sulphur are removed from 
the steel; indeed, owing to the loss of carbon, 
silicon, manganese and some iron, there is even 








the oxidation of the silicon, and to provide 
an excess of base, may not be too great. If 
higher silicon pig were blown, the cost of the 
lime thus made necessary would be consid- 
erable, and the volume of the slag produced 
would be excessive. 

In order that the slag may remain basic, 
the lining of the converter is of dolomite, 
calcined magnesium limestone. Should the 
vessel be lined with ganister (a siliceous ma- 
terial), such as is used for the ordinary Bes- 
semer process, the slag would absorb so much 
silicon from the lining as to become non-basic ; 
and the lining would be rapidly corroded away. 

In blowing with basic slag and lining, the 
sequence of events is practically the same as in 
the ordinary process, up to the point where 
carbon is eliminated; the chief difference being 
the retention by the metal of part of its man- 
ganese. Then, instead of the iron starting 
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to burn, the phosphorus, which at the tem- 
perature of the vessel has a greater affinity 
for oxygen than has iron, is converted to its 
oxide. This oxide then unites with the lime 
of the slag to form phosphate of lime, which 
under the conditions existing is a stable com- 
pound. At the same time, some sulphur is 
eliminated from the metal. When the phos- 
phorus is all burned, the blowing is stopped. 

This elimination of phosphorus as a phos- 
phate is impossible in the acid process, since 
iron oxide is the only base present to unite 
with the phosphoric acid to form a phosphate; 
and any phosphate of iron that might form 
would be at once broken up by the silica, pro- 
ducing silicate of iron and leaving the phos- 
phoric acid unprotected. The manganese and 
carbon of the bath and of the recarburizers 





FIG, S—~MOUTH OF OLD CONVERTER 


would reduce this phosphoric acid and return 
the phosphorus to the bath. 

In the ordinary process, the bulk of the 
heat is obtained from the combustion of the 
silicon. 3asic pig, however, contains only 
about 0.5 per cent of this element. The com- 
bustion of so small an amount of silicon as 
this would not provide sufficient heat to make 
the metal hot enough to pour well. Some 
other heat-producing element is, therefore, 
needed, and the one used is phosphorus, the 
very element that the process is designed 
to remove. In order that sufficient heat shall 
be provided by the combustion of the phos- 
phorus, this element in the pig iron is pur- 
posely made as high as it is possible to have it, 
without unduly prolonging the after blow, as 
the phosphorus-eliminating period that follows 
the elimination of carbon is called. In prac- 
tice, pig iron containing some 2 to 3 per cent 
of phosphorus is used. The highly phosphoric 
slag produced is sold to manufacturers of fertil- 


izer. The greater cost of lining materials and 
the larger loss of iron in ¢onversion, make 
the basic process more costly than the acid. 


Hence, cheap high-phosphorus pig iron is 
essential to the success of the process. In 


America, high-phosphorus pig irons cannot be 
obtained cheaply enough to enable the basic 
process to compete successfully with the acid, 
so that all attempts to introduce it have proved 
futile. On the continent of Europe, the proc- 
ess is very widely used. 


Construction of the Converter 


As we have seen, no fuel is burned to heat 
the metal in the vessel, except the impurities 
of the iron. The vessel, therefore, is not a 
furnace but a container, lined with refractory 
material, and provided with openings called 
tuyeres, through which the air is blown. In 
the early experiments, nearly every conceivable 
form of vessel was tried. A process of elim- 
ination of the unfit led to the adoption of the 
present form, which is, briefly, a cylindrical 
vessel of steel plate, lined with refractory 
material, closed at the bottom, mounted upon 
trunnions, and provided with a number of 
tuyeres in the bottom for the introduction 
of the blast. The rotary feature was adopted 
to enable the blowing to be stopped at exactly 
the moment desired, since it was found that a 
stationary vessel provided with a tap hole was 
most unsatisfactory. The hole often could 
not be opened exactly at the proper moment, 
hence the blowing could not be stopped at the 
desired time; and in any case it was necessary 
to continue blowing till the metal had all run 
out. The lining, which is generally of siliceous 
rock laid in slabs and plastered with siliceous 
ganister, was found to corrode most rapidly 
around the tuyeres. To facilitate repairs, 
therefore, the bottom is made readily remov- 
able, so that when one bottom is worn out, a 
spare one, ready for use, can be substituted 
in a few minutes, and operations resumed. 

The tuyeres are cylindrical clay bricks, each 
pierced with a number of openings, and extend 
from the plate which covers the windbox to 
the surface of the refractory bottom. The 
bottom is lined in part with the same material 
as that used for the body of the vessel; and 


the space around the tuyeres is filled with 
large bricks set on end, and with ganister 


tamped in place with hot molders’ rammers. 


The number of tuyeres is such that the com- 
bined area of their openings is about 2.5 
square inches per ton of charge. It was found 
that if large openings and rather low blast 
pressures are used, the air passes through the 
bath in large bubbles; while by the use of 
smaller openings and higher pressures, the 
air is broken into a spray, and so is brought 
into more intimate contact with the metal. 
The blast is taken in at one trunnion and led 
to the wind box below the bottom by suitable 
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pipes. A large blowing engine supplies the 
blast at a pressure of from 10 to 30 pounds 
per square inch, and in sufficient volume for 
the purpose. 

The vessel is charged when in a horizontal 
position, the pig iron being run in by means 
of a spout. The blast is then turned on, and 
the vessel brought to a vertical position, when 
the pressure of the air rushing up through 
the tuyere openings prevents the metal from 
running through the tuyeres into the wind 
box. When the blowing is finished, the vessel is 
turned down to a horizontal position, and the 
blast shut off. The metal is poured into 
the ladles by tipping the vessel down still 
more. 

The -vessels first used were small, but the 
increase in size was rapid. The typical plant 
today has three converters of from 10 to 20 
tons capacity. Of these, one serves as a spare, 
and two are used at a time, one blowing 
while the other is being poured and recharged. 


Obtaining a Uniform Mixer 


In the early shops, the pig iron was melted 
in large cupolas, at, of course, a considerable 
expense in fuel. Efforts to use liquid metal 
direct from the blast furnace were for some 
time unsuccessful, owing to the variations in 
the composition of the iron from tap to tap, 
which made it very difficult to blow the suc- 
cessive charges to a uniform temperature. The 
invention of the mixer solved the difficulty. 
This is a tilting furnace of very large capacity, 
often, though not always, provided with regen- 
erators, into which the successive ladles of pig 
iron from the blast furnace are poured and 
from which the metal is drawn as needed for 
the converters. Enough fuel is burned in 
the mixer to keep the iron hot, and unless 
the average composition of the successive taps 
from the blast furnace varies very widely, the 
metal is brought to the vessels at a sufficiently 
uniform composition to enable the blower to 
control his process as he wishes. Another 
advantage of the mixers is that by holding 
the pig iron liquid, some of its sulphur floats 
out as sulphide of manganese. This sulphur 
is volatilized and so eliminated. 

The spiegeleisen for recarburizing was at 
first melted in reverberatory furnaces. Cupolas, 
however, are now almost always used for the 
purpose, as they do the work at the lowest 
possible cost. 

In the general arrangement of the shop, 
the mixer is placed at a high enough level 
so that it can be poured into a transfer ladle 
discharging into a spout, through which the 
metal is run into the converter. The spiegel 
cupolas are also elevated so as to tap into 
spouts through which the recarburizer is run 
into the vessel. The converter itself, in turn, 
is at such a level that the steel ladles can 
readily be filled from it. These ladles, in 
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the early Bessemer plants, were generally car- 
ried by jib cranes, and the casting pits were 
made circular. With the development of elec- 
tric cranes came the use of straight line casting 
pits, located farther from the vessels than was 
possible with the old jib cranes. Today, cast- 
ing on cars has been substituted for pit cast- 
ing in almost all the shops. The ladles and 
ingot molds are of the usual type, and do not 
require extended description. The process is so 
rapid, 10 minutes being the usual time of a 
blow in America, that many molds and ladles 
are required. There is, however, an advan- 
tage in this rapid work from the point of 
view of the ladle men, since a skull in a ladle 
need not always be removed but: can be left 
in and melted out by the next heat, which is 
then purposely blown rather hotter than usual. 





FIG. 6—THE FLAME AT ITS HEIGHT 


In most American shops, the pig iron blown 
contains less than 0.5 per cent of manganese, 
and about 1 per cent of silicon. The vessels 
and ladles are kept so hot by rapid working 
that the amount of heat that has to be supplied 
by the combustion of the metalloids is a mini- 
mum. To guard against skulling the transfer 
ladles, and against a possible cold blow, the 
silicon is generally made a little higher than 
necessary, and the temperature of the blows 
kept down by charging cold steel scrap, such 
as crop ends, to the converter before blowing 
starts. 

Blowing 


When the converter is first turned up, the 
oxygen of the blast is all consumed in the oxi- 
dation of silicon and manganese, so thaf only 
the nitrogen passes through the metal. There 
issues from the mouth of the vessel, therefore, 
only sparks and small particles of slag, and no 
true flame is formed. At this period of the 
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blow, estimation of the temperature of the 
metal is difficult. 

When the silicon and manganese are nearly 
gone, the carbon begins to burn. It is con- 
verted to carbon monoxide by the blast, and 
this gas passes through the vessel with the 
nitrogen, and takes fire at the mouth, pro- 
ducing an intensely bright flame. Small at its 
first appearance, this flame rapidly increases 
in size until it reaches its full height. When 
the carbon is all burned, the flame drops quite 
sharply, the signal to turn down the vessel 
and shut off the blast. 

By the brilliance of the flame it is possible 
for the skilled blower to judge of the tempera- 
ture of the metal; since, naturally, the hotter 
the metal, the hotter the gas generated in it; 
and the hotter this gas when it reaches the 
air, the greater the temperature and brilliance 
of the flame. In many shops, arrangement 
is made for admitting steam to the wind box 
by means of a valve under the blower’s con- 
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FIG. 7—SECTION THROUGH A MIXER 


trol, for the purpose of cooling metal that 
blows too hot. The steam, carried through 
the metal with the blast, is dissociated by the 
great heat into its component gases, oxygen 
and hydrogen. This dissociation requires a 
great deal of heat, which is absorbed from the 
metal, and, therefore, cools the bath consid- 
erably. Should not enough scrap have been 
charged to the vessel to cool the metal, this 
method is generally resorted to. 

Should the metal blow too cold, the vessel 
is tilted forward to an extent sufficient to bring 
one or more tuyeres close to or just above the 
surface of the bath, and the blowing is con- 
tinued for a few moments in this position. 
The air passing over the surface of the bath 
oxidizes a considerable amount of iron, which 
is promptly absorbed by the slag, the heat of 
oxidation of the iron greatly increasing the 
temperature of the metal; this process also 
burns some of the carbonic oxide to carbon 
dioxide inside the vessel, thus taking advan- 


tage of the heat of combustion of the carbonic 
oxide to heat the bath, instead of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

In American practice, the heats are blown 
in less than ten minutes, owing to the small 
amount of metalloids to be oxidized. As the 
manganese in the pig is so low, the slag con- 
sists largely of silicate of iron and is quite 
sticky, owing to the excess of silica it contains. 
Higher manganese in the pig increases the 
proportion of oxide of manganese in the slag, 
and makes the latter more fluid. Should it be 
too fluid, it frequently slops over the mouth 
of the vessel to a considerable extent. This 
is as far as possible prevented by slacking 
down the blast pressure. 

Practice in England and the continent of 
Europe differs from ours chiefly in the less 
rapid work, necessitating higher silicon in the 
pig and longer blows; and in some cases in 
the use of pig iron containing much more 
manganese than is blown in America. As has 
been said, in Sweden, where small vessels are 
quite generally used, this is carried so far 
as to use pig irons in which the manganese 
much exceeds the silicon, so that the heat 
of combustion of the manganese is largely 
substituted for that of silicon, and very watery 
slags are made. These slags are more severe 
upon linings than the more siliceous slags 
common in America. 

When these high manganese pig irons are 
blown, the carbon starts to burn before the 
manganese is all eliminated; and as the blow- 
ing is stopped when the metal contains about 
the amount of carbon that is desired in the 
finished steel, enough manganese is retained to 
make the addition of large amounts of spiegel 
or ferro-manganese unnecessary. The uncer- 
tainty of this method has not commended its 
use elsewhere. 

In some of the German plants, very high 
silicon pig iron is blown, so that the metal 
becomes so hot, before all the silicon is elim- 
inated, that it reaches the temperature at which 
the affinities of silicon and carbon for oxygen 
are reversed. The carbon then starts to burn 
before the silicon is all eliminated, so that a 
certain amount of silicon is retained by the 
metal at the drop of the flame. This silicon 
helps to quiet the metal in the molds. 

With these exceptions, the metal is generally 
blown down to about 0.1 per cent of carbon, 
silicon and manganese and these constituents 
are brought to the desired point by additions 
of pig iron, spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, 
ferro-silicon, etc. Bulky additions of pig iron 
or spiegel, needed for the production of high 
carbon steel, are usually pre-melted. For the 
production of low carbon steel, high percentage 
ferro-manganese or ferro-silicon are used, and 
are generally thrown into the vessel in lumps. 
Sometimes coke or hard coal is put into the 
ladle when the alloys used to give the necessary 
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amount of manganese do not provide enough 
carbon. 

In the steel foundry, especially for the pro- 
duction of very light castings, the Bessemer 
process has found a special field of considerable 
importance. For this work, however, the con- 
verter has been developed along somewhat 
different lines from those followed in the evo- 
lution of the process for merchant steel making. 

The large vessel has from the first been 
used to a certain extent for the production 
of steel castings. For small work, however, 
the rather low temperature of the steel and 
the large amount of metal to be poured slowly 
into many castings, proved a serious obstacle 
to the success of the process. Small vessels, 
therefore, were soon seen to be necessary to 
success in this field. 

The process, moreover, as usually carried 
out, was found not to be suited to the produc- 
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monoxide generated during its com- 
as to absorb but a small proportion 
heat produced. 

The combustion of this added silicon, of 
course, produces no flame, so that it is diffi- 
cult to tell when the silicon is all burned. 
In order to provide an end point, it was cus- 
tomary, in the use of this process, to . stop 
the first blow and add the molten ferro-sili- 
con when the metal contained a little over 1 
per cent of carbon. The after blow then con- 
sisted of two parts, a flameless period during 
which the silicon was burned and the metal 
greatly increased in temperature, and a short 
period when the remaining carbon was burned, 
with, of course, the characteristic flame, which 
dropped in the ordinary way when the carbon 
was eliminated. 

Modifications of this method of using sili- 
con have since that time been used in many 
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FIG. 8—A CORNER IN A CONVERTER FOUNDRY 


tion of very hot steel in small vessels. The 
metal, even when the silicon of the charge was 
made very high, was often not hot enough to 
pour the castings successfully. 

To overcome this difficulty, Walrand and 
Legenisel, two French metallurgists, invented 
a process patented in America in 1893, the 
distinguishing features of which were the addi- 
tion to the bath, after the ordinary blow was 
nearly completed, of a considerable amount 
of molten ferro-silicon; and an after blow to 
oxidize this silicon. According to the paten- 
tees and to those who used the process, the 
heat produced by the oxidation of this silicon 
is much more completely absorbed by the 
metal than is the heat of combustion of the 
same amount of silicon contained in the initial 
charge or added early in the carbon-flame 
period; because when the silicon is added 
near the end of the blow, there is so little 











shops. The ordinary type of converter in 
small sizes, however, has now been largely 
superseded, at least in America, by the side 
blow, or surface blow vessel. 


The Side Blow Converter 


The invention of surface blowing dates back 
to the early days of the process. In many 
of the vessels designed by Bessemer, the blast 
was applied at or near the top of the bath. 
The heavy oxidation losses of iron rendered 
the adoption of the type inexpedient; though, 
as we have seen, the principle has often been 
used in ordinary vessels, in tilting the con- 
verter and blowing for a while at the surface, 
in order to warm up a cold blow. 

For small castings, however, it was so essen- 
tial to have very hot metal that side blowing 
commended itself strongly to metallurgists, in 
spite of the increased loss of iron. Many types 
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of vessels, blown at or just below the surface, 
have been used. At present, the converters 
are all very much alike. The bath is gen- 
erally quite deep, and the air is introduced at 
about four pounds pressure through a row 
of large tuyeres at the surface of the bath. 

The wear of the lining at the tuyeres of these 
vessels is quite rapid, even more so than in 
the ordinary type of vessel, because the slag 
is in contact with the tuyeres; and hence lining 
repairs have to be made quite often. Some 
designs of side blown vessels, therefore, can 
be run only every other day, and two or three 
vessels are needed if steel is to be made every 
day. Many of the special features of design 
that have been introduced contemplate so facili- 
tating repairs that metal can be blown every 
day in the same vessel. 

The equipment of a side blown vessel is 
cheaper to install than that of a vessel of the 
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ordinary type, because a positive pressure 
blower is used to provide the blast, instead 
of a blowing engine. Cupolas are used to melt 
the charge, and sometimes cupolas or other 
furnaces are provided to melt the recarburizers. 


The Blow in a Steel Foundry 


A mixture of pig iron, foundry scrap, and 
sometimes other scrap, is charged to the cupolas, 
such that the metal tapped shall contain about 
2 per cent silicon and not over 0.5 per cent or 
so of manganese. The history of the blow 
is somewhat different from that of the ordi- 
nary bottom-blown type of vessel. 

Just so much metal is charged that when 
the upper surface of the bath is at the level 
of the bottom of the tuyere openings, the 
vessel is inclined forward away from the 
tuyeres, at an angle of some 6 to 8 degrees. 
This is ascertained by sliding off the cover 


of the wind box and looking through the 


shall strike at about the center of the bath. 
The blast is then turned on, at a pressure of 
from two to four pounds. 

For some minutes only an 
dense mass of sparks pours from the vessel’s 
mouth. Then a faint flame appears, much 
like the first stages of the ordinary Bessemer 
flame. On thus getting a light, as it is called, 
the vessel is turned a little nearer the vertical, 
when the flame somewhat increases in length. 


increasingly 


A few minutes later the flame lengthens 
out considerably, and a boil takes place. The 
metal and slag are strongly agitated, and often 
slag is thrown out in considerable amounts. 
Metal, too, may be projected from the vessel, 
resulting in considerable loss. To prevent 
too violent boiling, the blast is reduced as much 
as possible; but it cannot be entirely taken 
off, lest. the slag and metal run through the 
tuyeres into the wind box. The boil soon sub- 
sides, and the flame returns to its former 
length. _ After longer or shorter intervals, 
other boils may occur—sometimes there are 
as.many as five in a single blow. 


by the loss of the metalloids, the vessel is 
turned nearer and nearer the vertical, in order 
to keep the blast striking in the same place, well 
out toward the center. Should so much metal 
be projected during a boil that the bath is too 
far below the tuyeres, the flame cannot be 
maintained even by turning the vessel up to 
the vertical. In that case the blowing is 
stopped, and a little more metal charged. 

The final period of the blow, which begins af- 
ter one or more boils have occurred, is marked 
by the final flame. This is a long, feathery 
flame, much like that of the ordinary Bes- 
semer vessel, and lasts for one or two minutes, 
then drops quite sharply, indicating that the 
carbon is eliminated. The vessel is then turned 
down and the blast shut off. The total time 
of a blow varies from 15 to 30 minutes. 

The blast in these vessels evidently oxidizes 
the metalloids from a comparatively shallow 
layer of the surface metal, producing a highly 
siliceous and sticky slag; and then oxidizes 
much iron from this layer, raising the content 
of the slag in oxide of iron. The slag pres- 
ently becomes fluid and highly oxidizing; and 
diffusion from the underlying layers of the 
bath into the surface layers then raises the 
carbon content of the metal in contact with 
this slag to a point where a reaction between 
the carbon and the iron oxide begins, with 
the production of carbon monoxide. This is 
the beginning of the boil. Soon the whole 
bath is in a state of agitation, and carbon 
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tuyeres as the vessel is tipped slowly back by ki 
means of the hand wheel. When the proper 
quantity of metal has been charged, the vessel 
is tipped forward 1 or 2 degrees beyond 
the above-mentioned angle, so that the blast 

As the. volume of the bath is diminished 
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monoxide is formed until the iron oxide con- 
tent of the slag is reduced so much that the 
reaction is no longer possible. The boil then 
subsides, and the same sequence of events 
begins again. 

If much manganese be present in the pig 
iron, the manganese oxide resulting from its 
oxidation so increases the fluidity of the slag 
that the boils are very violent, and much 
metal is thrown out and lost. This is why 
only low manganese metal is blown. 

The recarburizing practice is much like 
that followed in ordinary Bessemer work. 
The recarburizers may be added solid in the 
ladle, or better in the vessel. Whenever possi- 
ble, however, especially if heavy additions are 
made, they should be pre-melted, as_ their 
deoxidizing effect is then undoubtedly more 
complete. If used molten, they can be mixed 
with the blown metal in the ladle, or perhaps 
better in the converter. 

As has been said, the pig iron for the ordi- 
nary Bessemer process must contain less than 
0.1 per cent of phosphorus and sulphur. This 
means, roughly, that the ores from which this 





this trouble, a demand arose for basic open- 
hearth rail steel, which can be made of low 
sulphur and phosphorus content from non- 
Bessemer ores, and hence is less brittle, for a 
given carbon content, than Bessemer sieel. 
It was thought also that the use of open- 
hearth steel would improve the resistance of 
rails to the mashing down of the heads and 
other types of failure that have become famil- 
iar of late years. At present, a very large 
proportion of the rails produced are of basic 
open-hearth steel, and though the change has 
not by any means eliminated rail troubles, yet 
it is probable that the basic open-hearth rail 
has come to stay. 

This condition of affairs has given a 
great impetus to the use of the duplex process. 
In this process, basic pig iron is blown in a 
Bessemer converter, in which the silicon and 
manganese and part of the carbon of the pig 
are quickly and cheaply eliminated, and the 
molten blown metal is then transferred to a 
basic open-hearth furnace, where the phos- 
phorus and sulphur are eliminated to the 
desired degree. This procedure has several 
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pig is made, must contain less than 0.05 per 
cent of phosphorus, since two tons of ore 
make about one ton of pig iron, and all the 
phosphorus of the ore goes into the pig. The 
increasing scarcity of these ores has for some 
years past made it quite plain that the produc- 


tion of Bessemer steel can no longer continue 


to increase as it has in the past, and indeed 
that the maintenance of the present rate of 
production for many more years is almost out 
of the question. 

For some time past, engineers have specified 
open-hearth steel for high-grade structural pur- 
poses, believing that its superiority to Bessemer 
steel is sufficient to justify its use wherever 
quality is important. Rails, however, were 
until a few years ago, almost invariably made 
of Bessemer steel. The increasing severity 
of traffic has necessitated the use of harder 
and harder steel for rails, and a few years ago 
a point was reached where the brittleness due 
to the high carbon of the steel, and to the 
necessarily rather high phosphorus content of 
3essemer steel, became so great that breakage 
was unpleasantly frequent. As a remedy for 


practical considerations to recommend it to 


steel makers. 


First, it has in some cases enabled existing Bes- 
semer equipment to be atilized, which would other- 
wise have been thrown out of service. 

Second, it has made it possible to conduct the or- 
dinary basic open-hearth process without the pur- 
chase of scrap. 

Third, it has provided a means of greatly increas- 
ing the output of a given open-hearth plant, in good 
times, without the expense of installation of addi- 
tional furnaces. 


A battery of open-hearth furnaces, also, is 
made more flexible in output by the use of 
Bessemer converters and the duplex process, 
since it is possible to run all the furnaces upon 
blown metal, thus securing a maximum output 
when business is good; to run them on a pig 
and scrap basis, and thus keep them busy 
upon a reduced tonnage; or to run some of 
them on pig and scrap and enough of them 
on blown metal to keep one Bessemer unit 
busy, and thus secure an intermediate output. 
When working by the duplex process, the time 


(Continued on page 934b.) 
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Recording Instruments 


An instrument for recording all of 
the most important operating factors 
of a blast furnace on one chart, in- 
cluding blast temperature, gas tempera- 
ture, blast pressure, number of charges, 
rate of charging and intervals of rest, 
recently has been perfected by the Uehl- 
ing Instrument Co., Passaic, N. J., for 
use in connection with its pneumatic 
pyrometers. This allows all the records 
to be read at a glance, and permits easy 
and effective study of the different de- 
terminations, separately and in conjunc- 
tion with one another. If related 
phenomena are recorded, the. influence 
of one on the other, and conditions af- 
fecting one or several of the records, 
can be detected at once, points which 
might escape notice altogether if - the 
records were on separate charts. 

This instrument, known as_ the 
triple recorder and shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, records these 
determinations with three graphs on 
a 12-inch chart. The pens recording 
the temperatures are actuated by steel 
bells floating in a bath of mercury 
which is contained in two cylinders. 
These cylinders are secured in a ver- 
tical position to the case of the re- 
corder and connect with a double 
pyrometer. The pen recording the 
pressure is actuated by a column of 
mercury contained in the steel U ex- 
tending below the body of the re- 
corders, operating on the hydrostatic 
principle. 

Additional information on this and 
other forms of multiple recorders is 
contained in a booklet recently issued 
by the Uehling Instrument Co. 


Educating Apprentices 


At the annual meeting of the Man- 
chester Association of Engineers, at 
Manchester, Eng., on March 28, J. C. 
Maxwell Garnett, principal of the Man- 
chester Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, delivered an address on “The 
Education of Engineers”, in which 
he outlined a system of engineering 
training. Mr. Garnett observed that 
the individual who was to receive the 
most highly specialized — training 
should, in the interests of the com- 
munity, first receive the widest gen- 
eral education. 

Part-time classes to be attended by 
young apprentices should be held in 
the daytime, so that the evenings 
might be available for the essential 
private study. These evenings must 
not be used for working overtime. By 
following the Munich plan of employ- 
ing seven apprentices where six are 
employed now on the same work, en- 
gineering firms would make it possi- 
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ble for each of their apprentices to 
spend one day a week in study with- 
out any consequent interruption of 
the work at the shops. 
additional cost of paying a seventh 
apprentice was to be set off the in- 
creased output of apprentices who 
would no longer be tired by their eve- 
ning classes. 

In addition to requiring apprentices 
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to attend outside part-time courses, 
whether day or evening, it might be 
desirable also to give them formal in- 
struction in the works on subjects of 
special interest in connection with the 
particular work upon which they were 
engaged. That American practice was 
followed by certain companies at 
Manchester. 

After some further remarks on the 
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encouragement of apprentices, Mr. 
Garnett went on to say that an ap- 
prentice who had had a good second- 
ary education and had passed his ma- 
triculation examination before leaving 
school could now compete for a uni- 
versity scholarship, awarded by the 
Manchester Corporation, without be- 
ing handicapped relatively to candi- 
dates fresh from school. In Man- 
chester a university scholarship is no 
longer out of reach of the average 
boy engaged in industry. 

The question whether the future en- 
gineer who was to follow a univer- 
sity course should enter his univer- 
sity as soon as he leaves school, or 
should spend some three or four years 
in engineering works between school 
and college, could not be answered in - 
general terms. The answer depended 
‘on the school, on the works, on the 
college, and, most of all on the man 
himself. 

No system of engineering educa- 
tion could be satisfactory unless’ it 
was democratic, declared Mr. Garnett. 
The principle on which the award of 
scholarship should be based was that 
no person who, if he passed through 
a certain course, would be both need- 
ed and demanded to fill some place in 
the life of the nation, should be pre- 
vented from taking that course for 
want of a scholarship or maintenance 
allowance. 


- G§intering Process 


A 14-page booklet issued by the 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Park 
building, Pittsburgh, describes a new 
sintering process devised by A. F. 
Plock. This process has been in op- 
eration at the works of the Ashland 
Iron & Mining Co., Ashland, Ky., for 
several months. The finely divided 
iron bearing material to be sintered 
is intimately mixed with the required 
amount of carbon to produce the sin- 
ter. This mixture is then moistened 
in a pug mill and deposited into sin- 
tering cars in a uniform layer. The 
upper surface of the mixture is ig- 
nited by an intense local heat gen- 
erated by a furnace placed over the 
car. The combustion of the inter- 
mixed carbon is effected in a pro- 
gressive downward course by a cur- 
rent of air forced in the same direc- 
tion through the permeable mass. The 
energy from the combustion of each 
particle of carbon is utilized directly 
in sintering adjacent particles of iron- 
bearing material, agglomerating them 
into a coherent sinter. The booklet 
includes several tables giving analyses 
of the crude dust and the resulting 
sinter. 
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Power Hack Saw 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a power hack saw developed by the 
Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis. It is designed to operate on the 
draw-cut principle. The bed of the 
machine is a heavy casting with an 
oil pan all the way around to catch 
drippings. The mechanism for trans- 
mitting the power from the driving 


belt to the saw blade is simple and is 


designed to operate with the least pos- 
sible loss of power. The work hold- 
ing device is heavily constructed and 
the table is fitted with tee slots for 
clamping irregularly shaped pieces. 
The saw frame is a heavy casting 
suitably ballasted with movable 
weights. This machine has been 
found especially adapted to cutting 
meteorites. The illustration shows a 
nickel-iron meteorite which fell near 
Gibeon, German Southwest Africa. It 
was cut into slabs %-inch in thickness. 
The section of the meteorite was ap- 
proximately 225 square inches and 
about 10 hours were required for the 
cuts. 





The official chémist of the American 
Institute of Metals reports that an alloy 
of about 40 per cent cobalt and 0 
per-cent of tin is especially resistant 
to acids, but owing to its brittleness 
it has little commercial value. Experi- 
ments, however, show that admixtures 
of this alloy with other metals, such 











HACK SAW CUTTING A METEORITE 


as copper, produce a series of alloys 
which can be turned, forged and ma- 
chined and still have a high degree 
of chemical resistance. 
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Electric Grinder 


The Webster & Perks Tool Co., 
Springfield, O., is building an elec- 
trically-driven floor-type grinder, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, which 
is adapted to all kinds of grinding 
operations in casting plants. The 
rotor is wound on a hollow steel 
shaft mounted in a pair of ball bear- 
ings and the wheel spindle, or machine 
arbor, passes through this shaft, from 
which it is driven by a pair of dove- 
tail steel keys. As the wheel spindle 
has a slightly smaller diameter than 
the. opening in the rotor shaft, any 


“deflection of the wheel spindle will 


not-affect the rotor and thereby dam- 
age to the motor is eliminated. This 
type-of construction also permits of 
the removal of the wheel spindie with- 
out disturbing the motor. The wheel 
spindle bearings are independent of 
the roller bearings and are mounted in 
self-oiling babbit bearings. The ma- 
chine complete weighs 1,550 pounds 
and is equipped with a five-horsepower 
motor operating at 1,200 revolutions 
per minute. The machine has a ca- 
pacity for carrying a pair of 16 to 18- 
inch wheels with 3-inch face. 

The city of Norwalk, Conn., is to 
build a municipal electric lighting 
plant in East Norwalk at a cost of 
about $25,000. 
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Iron and Steel Jobbers Convene 


American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association Will 
Meet in Cleveland May 26-28 


RT ee rea ete ote he 





REPARATIONS FOR the fifth 
annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Iron, Steel and Heavy 

Hardware Association, which will be 
held in Cleveland May 26, 27 and 28, 
have been completed. It is expected 
that the forthcoming meeting will 
surpass all the previous gatherings 
of the association in point of attend- 
ance. The convention will open at 
the Hollenden Hotel, Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 26, with an invocation by 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy. Newton D. 
Baker, mayor of Cleveland, will give 
an address of welcome in behalf of 
the city. An address of welcome in 
behalf of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce will be given by M. A. 
Black. Responses will be made by 
E..P. Sanderson and Spencer Welton. 
The Tuesday morning session will 
conclude with an address by Homer 
H. Johnson, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. On Tuesday evening there 
will be an executive session which 
will act on the reports of the sec- 
retary-treasurer, the executive com- 
mittee, the spring and axle commit- 
tee and the woodstock committee. 














JOHN G. PURDIE Charles E. Faeth, of the Faeth Iron F. H. BUTTS 
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All is Ready for Fifth Meeting | 


Elaborate Entertainment Will Be Provided by Cleveland Hosts—Important 
Subjects Will Be Discussed by Heavy Hardware Men 


‘sonable and Destructive Competi- 
tion” at the Wednesday morning 
session. This paper will be discussed 
by L. H. Williams, of the Williams 
Hardware Co., Minneapolis; Herbert 
Frela, of the Congdon-Carpenter Co., 
Providence, R. I., and Charles C. 
Lewis, of Springfield, Mass. 


A paper on “Contract Relations Be- 
tween Manufacturers and © Distribu- 
ters”, which will be read at an open 
meeting Wednesday evening by Sam- 
uel L. Sewall, of the Minneapolis 
Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, will form 
one of the features of the conven- 
tion. This paper will be discussed 
by J. P. Replogle, general sales man- 
ager of the Cambria Steel Co.; Frank 
Baackes, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., E. F. Yarnelle 
and James A. Coe. 

The entertainment program has 
been carefully worked out, special 
features being provided for the ladies. 
From 4 to 6 p. m. Tuesday there will 
be a dansant at the Hollenden, fol- 
lowed by.a ball in the evening. Wed- 
nesday afternoon the ladies will lunch 
at the Country Club, after which they 
will enjoy an automobile ride. A 








H. BODEVIN musicale will be given for the ladies ae cae . mest ie 
kl . onniwell-Calvin Iron Co., Kansas City 
Meno or sekatee Seeds on Wednesday evening. Member of Executive Committee 





Cc. M. ROEHM 
Roehm & Davison, Detroit 


E. P. SANDERSON 
E. P. Sanderson Co., Boston Retiring President 
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Wire Drawing Machine 


A wire drawing machine to be used 
in connection with 22-inch, 24-inch, 28- 
inch and 30-inch drums for drawing 
steel wire,is shown inthe accompany- 
ing illustrations. The machine is de- 
signed primarily for drawing steel wire 
from a %-inch round down to any de- 
sired size. It can also be used for draw- 
ing copper and other precious metals. 
The machine is driven by a friction 
clutch, the driving shaft being back 
geared to a large spur gear, which 
sets directly under the table. On the 
shaft with this spur gear is a beveled 
pinion which meshes with the vertical 
spindle of the drum. Starting is ef- 
fected by throwing in the clutch with 
the shipper handle shown in the ex- 
treme left of the machine. 

The handle on the right is used for 
throwing the internal clutch and put- 
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lows: Linear speed of drawing-out 
drum, 19 feet per minute; diameter 
of clutch pulley, 24 inches; face of 
clutch pulley, 8 inches; speed of clutch 
pulley, 92 revolutions per minute; 
height of machine, 5 feet; width, 4 
feet 6 inches; length, including clutch, 
7 feet 6 inches; weight, 4,000 pounds. 

The machine is of heavy construc- 
tion. At the front and back sheet 
metal panels, which can be removed 
easily for making repairs, are fitted. 
The machines are designed and built 
by the Standard Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Electrolytic Iron 
Trygve D. Yensen, of the elec- 
trical engineering department of the 
University of Illinois, has, for the past 
two years, been making a special study 
of electrolytic irons with reference to 
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ing the draw-out drum in motion. 
The wire starting attachment shown 
in Fig. 2 then starts pulling wire 
through the die. When it revolves as 
far as the back of the machine, the 


‘ hand lever on the starting tongs is 


struck by a knock-out, which auto- 
matically opens the tongs, throwing 
the main drawing drum into opera- 
tion. The wire is clamped in the 
jaws on the top of the main drum, 
and the machine draws it continu- 
ously through the dies, which are sup- 
ported in the knee shown in the table 
of the machine. Yokes prevent the 
wire from going off the top of the 
drum. 

In the machine illustrated, the diam- 
eter of the drum is 22 inches and 
its height is 814 inches. The finear 
speed of the drum is 50 feet per min- 
ute. Other dimensions are as fol- 





FIG. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF WIRE DRAWING. MACHINE~ 
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critical temperature. Much valuable 
information has been gained by these 
experiments, the results of which are 
soon to be published in the form of 
a bulletin by the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the University. 


: 

jConstruction Costs 
For the establishment and conduct 
of a proper cost accounting system on 
construction work, a common sense 
view of the problem to be tackled 
and patient persistence in working out - 
the details seem to be the chief requi- 
sites. It is easy to. pay large 
fees to experts for installing your sys- 
tem. It is not so easy to plug away 
week after week, working out the sys- 
tem patiently, instructing men, detect- 
ing and correcting errors, overcoming 

opposition and getting results. 

A paper by Leslie H. Allen, of the 











their magnetic qualities. -The aim has 
been “to secure an iron of high per- 
meability. and small hysteresis loss 


-and an iron four times more efficient 


than any now in use is said to have 
been secured. A vacuum furnace was 
used for melting the iron, the pres- 
sure in the furnace being reduced 
to. about one-half centimeter of mer- 
cury. Pure iron, when melted in 
the open air, will absorb a quantity 
of carbon and oxygen and so be of 
inferior quality, while 
in’ a vacuum does not absorb any of 
these elements, but remains pure. 


‘Various methods were used in cool- 


ing, tests being made to determine 
the effect of cooling slowly, plunging 
in brine, in liquid air, ete.- each iron 
being tested to determine the magnetic 
qualities, metallurgical composition, 
chemical composition, strength and 


iron melted 


' FIG. 2—WIRE DRAWING MACHINE, SHOWING 


GEAR DRIVE 


Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston, 
read before the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, March 25, 1914, is be- 
lieved to be one of the first which has 
been presented on the principles and 


‘methods of cost accounting on con- 


struction work. It has been’ prepared 
with the idea of showing just how this 


‘ procedure can be made to conserve 
the interests of both contractor and 


owner, particularly under the rapidly 
increasing use of the cost-plus-profit 
form of contract. It is at once flexi- 
ble and accurate, and: should make 
toward the best interests of all con- 
cerned.» 





“Charles Ross & Son Co., 148-156 


“ Classon avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 


issued a new catalog describing its 
line of white lead, heavy paste and 
color mixers. 














Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Pier 


New Type of Equipment Erected at Newport News, Va., Provided With Electric 
Elevators With Lifting Capacity of 370,000 Pounds 


NEW ocoal-handling and car- 
A txooine plant of unusual size 

and capacity is now being com- 
pleted at Newport News, Va., for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. It is 
provided with a double car dumper, 
each side dumping cars. containing 
from 30 to 70 tons of coal, at the rate 
of one every two minutes. Sixty cars 
per hour can be handled. If the cars 
were all loaded to the 70-ton limit, the 
plant could handle 18,000,000 tons of 
coal per year; actually it is expected 
that over 9,000,000 tons will be 
handled annually. The Newport News 


- 


BY EDWARD J KNAPP 


The car dumper is 54 feet high, 54 
feet wide and 103 feet 3 inches long, 
the dimensions being taken from 
center to center of the columns. 
Each side of the cradle has 
a lifting capacity of 275,000 
pounds. It is built to take care of 
cars up to 100 tons capacity and 53 
feet long. Each cradle hoist is op- 
erated by two 125-horsepower, 475 
revolutions per minute, Westinghouse 
motors, and each mule hoist by two 
175-horsepower, 450 revolutions per 
minute motors. From both cradles 
the cars are dumped toward the center 


on the track provided for empty 
cars. The cycle is completed in two 
minutes. 

For receiving the coal, 10 transfer 
cars, 15 feet high, 12 feet wide and 
53 feet 6 inches long, are provided. 
These cars have a capacity of 115 tons 
or from two to three of the ordinary 
service cars and require from four 
to six minutes to lead. Each car 
weighs about 130,000 pounds when 
empty. They are equipped with air 
brakes, standard draw bars, lighting 
system, drop bottoms, and have six- 
wheel trucks of standard gage. Each 











plant is similar in many respects to 
the one recently completed for the 
Norfolk & Western railway, at Lam- 
berts Point, Va. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio plant con- 
sists of what may be called four units, 
a twin car dumper, 10 transfer cars, 
a double elevator, and storage pockets 
out on the pier. The first three units, 
with the exception of the structural 
work in the elevator, were designed 
and erected by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., Cleveland, O. 

Heretofore the dumping of one car 
at a time was all that was deemed 
practical, or at least necessary, but 
in order to handle the required vol- 
ume of coal and cut down the lay-over 
time of ships, it was necessary to 
make a car dumper that would handle 
two cars at a time. The object is 
accomplished in the twin dumper, 


which handles two cars every two 
minutes, the time being taken from 
the time one car is pushed onto 
the platen until it is run off and 
the following one takes its position. 








of the machine, two operators being 
required, one for each side. 

In operation, the car of coal is 
pushed over the mule pit where the 
mule catches it and brings it up a 
12.06 per cent grade onto the platen, 
a movable platform on the cradle. 
The moment the car is on the platen, 
the cradle starts up, which move- 
ment releases the platen, allowing it 
to move toward the center of the 
dumper until the side of the car rests 
against the protecting block on the 
upright part of the cradle. While 
the car is moving up and over, describ- 
ing an arc of 155 degrees, the car 
clamps gradually tighten on the car, 
holding it firmly in position. The 
clamps are operated entirely by coun- 
ter-weights. The maximum tip of the 
cradle, 155 degrees, is enough to al- 
low all the coal to run out of the car. 
The car is then brought back to rest 
and is bumped off by the next loaded 
car onto a 2 per cent down grade. The 
latter gives it enough momentum to run 
up the kickback, which sends it out 
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FIG. 1—PANORAMA OF NEW CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO COAL HANDLING PLANT AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


truck is directly geared to a @ horse- 
power railway motor operating on 
550-volt direct current at 450 revolu- 
tions per minute. Care was taken in 
the design of the cars to imsure the 
coal running out freely when the 
four bottom gates were opened. The 
gate mechanism is so arranged that 
the gates may be pulled up tight allow- 
ing no chance for leakage or the 
strewing of coal along the way. 
The transfer cars receive the coal 
from the dumper and are then raised 
to the pockets which are at an ele- 
vation of 75 feet. For accomplishing 
this, two lifts or elevators, both in 
the same frame, are provided. Each 
one has a capacity of 375,000 pounds. 
Lifting power is furnished by two 
450 horsepower, 415 revolutions per 
minute motors for each elevator. In 
making the ascent, the swaying mo- 
tion is stopped with vertical rails on 
the elevator frame and track wheels at 
the ends and sides of the platforms. 
On the top of the pockets, which 
extend 1,200 feet out cn the pier, rails 
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FIG. 2—CAR DUMPER WITH 110-TON TRANSFER CARS IN POSITION FOR _LOADING 


are provided, on which the transfer 
cars run, dumping into conical pock- 
ets of 120 tons capacity. There are 
30 of thése pockets on each side of the 
pier, each provided with an adjustable 
chute for guiding the coal into the 
boats. There is room enough for two 
boats on each side of.the pier. The 
empty transfer cars travel back to the 
low level by a long 6% per cent 
grade extending fromthe end of the 
pier to a point beneath the elevator. 
The transfer cars travel in a continu- 
ous loop. 


Use of Producer Gas 


The application of cold, cleaned pro- 
ducer gas to high temperature regen- 
erative furnaces is discussed in an 
86-page booklet issued by the Smith 
Gas Power Co., Lexington, O. The 
material has been prepared by H. F. 
Smith, secretary and general manager 
of this company, and points out the 
various advantages accruing from the 
use of the Smith system of generating 
a distributing producer gas. The data 
contained in this booklet will prove 
of value to all users of producer gas 
and to those aiso contemplating the 
installation of such generating units. 


A Wisconsin machine tool builder 
erected a new plant in which it was 
desired to have all electric wiring and 
piping exposed, both for convenience 
in repairing and to lower the fire 
risk. Some difficulty was met in ob- 
taining suitable fixtures to carry the 
electric light wires on the steel floor 
beams. Finally special small cast iron 
insulator supports were designed. 
They were made in lots of 100 in the 
firm’s own foundry and consist sim- 








ply of a small yoke which fits the 
flange of the I-beam, and is clamped 
by a set screw. In case the wiring 
is changed these insulator supports 
may be readily shifted simply by 
loosening the set screw. ‘The build- 
ings were constructed of concrete and 
steel with exposed beams. 























TRIST PUMP GOVERNOR 


New Pump Governor 


A new type of pump governor has 
recently been placed on the market 
by Ronald Trist & Co., Ltd., 4 Lloyds 
avenue, London. The governor is so 
arranged that it will start and stop 
a steam pump automatically between 
pre-determined pressure limits.. The 
device consists of a closed cylinder 
fitted with a piston and piston rod. 
An extension to the piston rod _re- 
ceives the’ main water pressure from 
the feed line on its upper side, while 
its lower side is fitted over a spiral 
steel spring. As shown in the ac- 
companying illustration a downward 
movement of the piston depresses a 
spindle to which is fitted a double- 
beat steam valve. The latter allcws 
the steam to enter a small cylinder 
which is fitted with a piston that ac- 
tuates a double-beat throttle valve 
placed in the main steam supply line 
of the pump. The spindle to which 
the control valve is attached is pro- 
vided with a central poppet piece 
that works in conjunction with a 
spring. The object of this is to pre- 
vent injury to the valve mechanism 
from any violent blow which might 
be given by the upper piston through 
erratic movements of the pump. Such 
a hlow is absorbed by two, projec- 
tions cast on the frame. 


The Stow Manufacturing Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has issued a circular 
describing a two-spindle drill which 
has a capacity for drills up to % 
inch in diameter, operating at a 
speed of 450 revolutions per minute. 
The larger size of this tool will take 
drills up to %-inch inclusive, and op- 
erates at a speed of 225 revolutions 
per minute. 
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Massive 
Is New Home of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in London 
The Iron and Steel Institute held 
its spring meeting on Thursday and 
Friday, May 7 and 8, in the house of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, St. 
George street, Westminster, London. 
The growth in business importance 
of the West End and the necessary 
demands of government departments 
compelled the demolition of the his- 
toric home of the institute, but a 
large and in every way more hand- 
some building has taken its place on 
the other side of the street at the 
entrance to St. James’ Park. 


The massive white stone structure, 
with its stylish coat of arms, sym- 
bolical of engineering, and its eight 
stone pillars facing the street, give it 
a very imposing appearance. The new 
suite of rooms provide ample library 
and reception accommodation, and the 
meeting room lined with oak and sur- 
mounted by a handsome dome is more 
spacious than its predecessor, although 
the square style of the old room with 
rising tiers of seats, and crimson up- 
holstering, has been generally fol- 
lowed. 


The attendance numbered about 350. 
The international note struck by the 
election of Adolphe Greiner to the 
presidency appealed to the meeting, 
and this note was emphasized again 
and again. 


The first session proved of excep- 
tional interest owing to the excellent 


discussion on the Taibot process, to . 


which Mr. Talbot himself contrib- 
uted. 

Dr. Arthur Cooper presided at the 
preliminary proceedings. The report 
of the council, read by the secretary, 
J. C. Lloyd, stated that during last 
year His Majesty Albert, king of the 
Belgians, had accepted election as an 
honorary member. Among numerous 
congratulations to members was one 
to Prof. W. A. Bone on his receiving 
the Howard N. Potts gold medal of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Among the deaths recorded was that 
of F. H. Daniels, Worcester, Mass., 
John Fritz, Bethlehem, U. S. A., hon- 
orary member, and Hon. Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Grey, East Orange, U. 
S. A, and G. .W.. Maynard, New 
York. It was pointed out that Mr. 
lritz had for many years been an 
honorary member of the institute, was 
an honorary vice president, and was 
awarded the Bessemer medal in 1893. 


The financial position of the insti- 
tute continues satisfactory, the total 
receipts for the year being £6,591 19s 
7d, and the expenditure £6,273 6s 5d, 
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the excess of income over expendi- 


ture being £318 13s 2d. Illtyd Wil- 
liams had been elected a vice presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy resulting from 
the resignation of A. T. Tannett- 
Walker, and W. Peter Rylands was 
appointed to fill the vacancy thus aris- 
ing en the council. The total member- 
ship at the end of last year was 
2,102, comprising one patron, seven 
honorary members, 64 life members 
and 2,030 ordinary members. 


Dr. Cooper, the retiring president, 
installed Dr. Adolphe Greiner as his 
successor, remarking that his name 
was known all through the iron and 
steel making world. 

The newly installed president com- 
menced his duties with the presenta- 
tion of the Bessemer medal for 1914 to 
Edward Riley. That gentleman, owing 
to age and infirmity, was unable to 
be present, but the medal was received 
on his behalf by his partner, F. W. 
Harbord, of London. 

The president described Mr. Riley 
‘as an old and honored member of the 
institute. He was connected with 
the two most important advances in 
the manufacture of steel. In 1853 he 
carried out the first experiment with 
the Bessemer process at Dowlais, and 
made the first blow of steel in a 
converter built like a chimney. A 
piece of this was still in the posses- 
sion of the Iron and Steel Institute. 


Marked Decline in 
Earnings 


The annual statement of the Do- 
minion Steel Corporation for the 
financial year ending March 31, as 
was anticipated, showed a marked de- 
cline in earnings from a year ago, 
and justified the action of the direct- 
ors in passing the dividend on com- 
mon stock. The net earnings, after 
deducting provision for sinking 
funds, depreciation and interest, etc., 
were $1,854,825, as compared with 
$2,372,667 for the previous year, be- 
ing slightly under 234 per cent on 
the common stock. The balance on 
hand was $796,907 as compared with 
$883,012. Had the full dividend on 
common stock been paid, the im- 
pairment for the year would have 
been $406,415. This showing is due 
to the falling off in business during 
the last quarter of the financial year. 
Earnings for the first three months 
were well over 6 per cent, “which 
shrank ‘to 5.6 per cent at the end 
of the third quarter. President J. H. 
Plummer states that he believes busi- 
ness conditions will s2on right them- 
selves’and looks for a recovery within 
the next half year. 
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On Steel Products Made by Foreigners 
on Pacific Coast 

Seattle, Wash., May 16.—Careful in- 
quiry regarding comparative prices on 
the. output of foreign and American 
mills laid down in this section de- 
velops the fact that no two foreign 
mills are agreed upon a price to be 
charged. The following may be con- 
sidered a fair statement as to prices 
at this time. 

A large consumer of pig iron states 
that the best foreign quotation he has 
been able to obtain is $24 for foreign 
pig, while $22 is asked for the Ameri- 
can output. But this price for Amer- 
ican pig is lower than it has been for 
several years. On small angles and 
muck bar iron the price is about a 
standoff, the price being something 
like 2% cents per pound, or $45 to $50 
a ton. Sheets are also approximately 
a standoff, sales for No. 16 gage 
black being at $2.55 per hundred, or 
$56 a ton... One prominent dealer 
states that prices on bars laid down 
here are $1.35 per hundred on foreign 
goods and $1.90 by rail for domestic 
or American goods, the lake and rail 
price being $1.85. The American 
goods cam be laid down here. by water 
at $1.65 as compared to $1.35 for for- 
eign.- A few of the Seattle merchants 
have taken. flyers in the matter and 
something like a thousand tons have 
been shipped in since the tariff went 
into effect. 

Another prominent steel man says 
that structural steel, including beams, 
angles and channels, can be laid down 
here by the foreign mills at $34 as 
against $39 by the American mills. 
The American price on_ reinforcing 
bars is $1.85 per hundred, or $39 per 
ton, as against $34 to $35 per ton on 
foreign goods of this nature. On 
American bars the price is $38 laid 
down here, while the foreign article 
of this nature can be bought as low 
as $32. Plain steel bars can be had 
at $29 a ton while the best that can 
be done on the American make is $38. 
It is estimated that since the tariff 
law went into effect, something like 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of foreign struc- 
tural steel have beer shipped to San 
Francisco, Portland and_ Seattle. 
Prices of Pacific coast mills are a 
trifle under those of American eastern 
mills. As indicated above, there is 
great diversity of prices among for- 
eign mills, and these prices fluctuate 
so that as a matter of fact the whole 
situation is pretty much up in the air. 


The North & Judd Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., is to build a one-story 
brick addition, 11 x 74 feet, 
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When the Clock Was Put Ahead 
(Continued from page 907) 


and we think will remain so during the winter as well as 
the summer. In our estimation, there is no question 
about the change being a wise one. 

* * * 


The H. Black Co. 
By N. C. Edwards 


Our clocks prior to May 1 were from 7:00 to 5:00 
o’clock, with an hour for lunch. On May 1 we changed 
from central to eastern time. As far as we can ascertain, 
the change is popular with our employes. Going through 
the factory taking a “hit and miss”, just as I met the 
people, I found 105 in favor against 7 unfavorable. We 
have not noticed any tardiness or confusion through this 
change. The writer thinks that the change in winter 
will not be as popular as in summer, but after the few 
months of winter pass, the objection will melt out of 
sight. On the whole we consider the change a wise one 
inasmuch as it gives the working man and woman an 
opportunity to have a little more daylight for themselves. 
The people, however, tell me that it is not the going to 
bed an hour earlier but the waking an hour earlier in the 
morning than they have been accustomed to for months 
and years past that seems to be the hardest adjustable 
point. However, the writer has overcome the difficulty 
with an alarm clock. 

Regarding the time of change, beg to state the night 
before all our clocks were moved one hour ahead at 
quitting time and as people came down to ring up their 
time they were greeted with this notice: “These clocks 
are changed to eastern time. Change your watches. Be 
on time in the morning.” The writer personally feels 
that it is difficult to state what this change will be for 
our people during the winter months. I am sure that at 
the beginning of winter there will be some complaint, 
as there always is with every change. 

. * ~ 


The Warner & Swasey Co. 
By F. A. Scott, Secretary and Treasurer 


The hours of our shop employes prior to May 1 were 
from 6:30 to 11:30 and 12:00 to 5:00 central time; on 
week days, except Saturdays, on which they were from 
6:30 to 11:30, central time. At 4:00 o’clock on April 30 
we advanced our clocks one hour and closed the shop, 
and on May 1 we began at the same time as formerly, 
6:30 o’clock, but according to the clock as changed. We 
have observed no change’ in conditions, nor have we heard 
any criticisms or other comments by our employes in re- 
spect to this change. There has been no tardiness or 
confusion of any kind resulting therefrom, and indeed 
we do not ourselves see that it is any different from 
what might have occurred if during the night of April 30, 
without our knowledge, all clocks had been pushed for- 
ward one hour. 

+ . . 
The Upson Nut Co. 
By Willard Fuller, General Superintendent 


Prior to May 1, we ran our different departments on 
various times, beginning at the earliest with 5:00 o’clock 
standard to 6:30 standard. On May 1, our turn men 
started at 6:00 a. m. eastern time and others at 7:00 a. m. 
eastern time. We have not noticed any particular re- 
sults, except that we have had no complaints, and, so 
far as we know, the hours are satisfactory. 

In regard to the eastern standard time being popular 
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in the winter as in the summer, the writer believes that 
it will not be, although we may all get so used to the 
present time that we will not notice it. We think that 
the change in time was wise and will prove to be satis- 


factory. 
+ * * 


The Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 
By C. Y. McVey, Vice President and General Manager 


We operate twenty-four hours a day; employes average 
approximately eight hours. Prior to May 1 our schedule 
was built on central standard time; since May 1 we have 
changed to eastern.standard time. We believe the results 
have been good and that eastern time is popular with 
the employes. We have not experienced confusion of 
any kind and know of no reason why eastern standard 
time will not be as popular in winter as it is in summer. 
On the whole, we believe the change a wise one. 

* * & 
The American Multigraph Co. 
By R. G. A. Phillips, Secretary 


Prior to May 1 our factory was operating on central 
time, the hours being 6:30 to 11:30; half hour for lunch; 
12:00 to 5:00, making in all ten hours per day for five 
days a week. On Saturday we operated from 6:30 to 
11:30, closing down Saturday afternoon the year round. 
On May 1 the clock was moved forward one hour, but 
we started at the same time by the clock as in the past, 
so according to the clock we have not changed our hours 
of labor from what they were before we changed to 
eastern time. While it is difficult to state with exact au- 
thority, my opinion is this change of time has been gen- 
erally popular with the employes. At the starting time 
on May 1 there was a slight amount of tardiness and 
confusion, and the first day 23 men were late coming to 
work in the morning. The next day, however, conditions 
were normal and they have been ever since. 

Relative to the popularity of eastern time in winter as 
compared with summer, it is possible it may not be quite 
as popular then as now, but in so far as the factory is 
concerned we must remember there is quite a time during 
the winter, under the old time, when it was necessary 
for the men to get up and come to work in the dark; so 
we do not believe there will be a very great amount of 
complaint the coming winter. Altogether, we believe it 
has been a step in the right direction to make this 
change, because one thing which has been sadly needed 
in this country is greater opportunity for outdoor exer- 
cise and recreation, not only for the factory worker, 
but for all who have inside positions, and this additional 
hour is going to get people more in the habit of outdoor 
life, which will eventually benefit everyone. 

ees 
The Wm. Edwards Co. 
By H. R. Edwards 


Prior to May 1 our factory and shipping force reported 
at 6:30 central. standard. Our office force reported 
at 7:00 central standard. On May 1 we adopted eastern 
time and kept the same hours. We have not noticed 
any particular results. We have heard nothing from our 
employes as to whether they are pleased or displeased. 
In other words, the change has been adopted and the 
old time has been forgotten. There has been no tardi- 
ness or confusion of any kind. We have no reason to 
think that there will be any dissatisfaction with the change 
this coming winter. We think by that time that every- 
thing will have adjusted itself and central standard time 
will have been forgotten. We are not prepared to state 
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that we consider the change a wise one or an unwise one. 
As we look at it, the daylight you gain in the evening 
you lose in the morning. 


* * * 
The Cleveland Telephone Co. 
By Allard Smith, General Manager 


As relating to the effect of the adoption of eastern time, 
you may be interested in the attached communication 
which I sent to Mayor Baker following our decision to 
make the change. We have not found that this change 
has resulted in any unusual tardiness or confusion, and, 
while it has not been in effect very long, what indications 
have developed are in its favor. I believe the change is 
popular amongst the employes. It is our feeling that 
by the time winter arrives we will be so accustomed to 
the present arrangement that the difference will not be 
noticed, and, on the whole, we believe the change to 
have been a wise one. 

(COPY) 
Apri! 17, 1914. 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, 

Mayor City of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, O. 


Dear Sir:— 

In connection with the consideration and discussion 
upon the matter of changing from central to eastern time 
on May 1, the Cleveland Telephone Co. desires to state 
that it will adopt eastern time throughout its entire or- 
ganization and service, in accordance with the wish of 
the city as expressed in the ordinance. 

You may be interested to know that between the hours 
of 6:00 and 7:00 o’clock in the morning 45 per cent of 
all originating telephone calls in the entire Cleveland 
exchange are inquiries from our subscribers for the time of 
day, while at a number of the larger exchanges located 
in the residential districts the originating calls for “time” 
at this hour in the morning run as high as 84 per cent; 
approximately one-third of the operators on duty at this 
period are required for this purpose. 

We anticipate that the public and our subscribers will 
change their habits as regards time gradually so that 
there will be an interval—how long we do not know—be- 
fore all become adjusted to the new time schedule, during 
which there may be some small confusion. Probably 
our operating day will be lengthened during this period 
of adjustment, both in the morning and in the evening. 

Responding to these requests for “time” after May 1, 
the operator will use the term “eastern” as a suffix to 
stating the hour and minute position of the clock. While 
we anticipate that the 18,000 requests for “time 
day will be materially increased, especially during this 
adjustment period, we are preparing to meet this increase 
in traffic, and will make every effort to handle this infor- 
mation in a way entirely satisfactory to our subscribers 
and the public. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Allard Smith, General Manager. 


i Mn MOE 
The Printz-Biederman Co. 


We have never known a change so extremely radical 
as that of the change from central standard to eastern 
time to be attended by so little confusion or friction as 
was this change recently brought about here. Our hours 
of work are the same as they were under the old time, 
there has been no default or tardiness on part of our 
employes, and the change has evidently met with nothing 
but a pleasant reception. We might say that in our own 
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case our employes were given an opportunity some time 
prior to the change to express their preference, and their. 
sentiment was overwhelmingly in favor of the change. 
That they were sincere in this is fully borne out by the 
events. What the effect of it might be in winter, we can- 
not now say, but should there be any hardship or diffi- 
culty regarding it, we could quite readily arrange for a 
winter schedule as differentiated from a summer schedule. 


* * + 
The National-Acme Mfg. Co. 
By W. R. Mitchell, Superintendent Product Department 


We beg to answer your questions as follows: 


1. 6:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m; 12:00 noon to 5:00 p. m. 
central time. 
2. The same starting and quitting time as in the past, 
only on the new eastern time basis. 
3. No difference noticed except that employes enjoy 
more daylight after the day’s work is done. 
4. We have not heard much comment one way or the 
other. 
Change has not resulted-in confusion or tardiness. 
We know of no good reason why it should not. 
We are heartily in accord with the new change in 
time, now more so than ever. 


Pa a 


tes * 
The Acme Machinery Co. 
By D. R. Davies, Secretary and Treasurer 


We are pleased to advise that we have fallen in line 
and adopted the eastern standard time. We’ will there- 
fore answer your questions in the same rotation as you 
ask them. 

1. What were the hours of your employes prior to May 
1? 6:30 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. central time. 
2. What hours did you adopt on May 1? 6:30 a. m. to 
5:00 p. m. eastern time. 
3. What results have you noted? 
any particular results. 
Is the change popular with the employes? Yes. 
Has it resulted in much tardiness or confusion? No. 
Do you think eastern standard time will be as popular 
in winter as in summer? Question. 
7. On the whole, do you believe the change has been 
shown to be a wise one? Yes. 
* * * 
The Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co. 

We will answer your questions in the order asked as 

follows: 
1. Hours prior to May 1 were 6:30 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. 
central standard time. 
2. Hours adopted May 1 were 6:30 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. 
eastern standard time. 
3. Have noticed no results. 
4. Change is popular with employes. 
5. It has not resulted in tardiness. or confusion of any 
kind. : 
6. Yes, we think eastern standard time will be as popu- 
lar in winter as in summer. 
7. Yes, we believe the change is a wise one. 
: . * * 
The Winton Motor Car Co. 
By W. J. Ward, Advertising Department 


Following are our replies in the order in which you 
ask the questions: 
1. 6:30 to 11:30, 12:00 to 4:00 central, 


We have not noticed 


An ap 


2. Same hours, 
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eastern time. 3. Generally satisfactory. 4. Yes. 5. No. 
6 Yearr7,; Yes. 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 
By L. H. Nash 
12a to 12 m. and 1 p. m. to 6. p. m., sun time. 


2. 6:45 a. m. to 11:30 a. m. ‘and 12:30 p. m. to 5:30 p. m 
eastern standard. 


3. None. 
4. Yes, generally. 
5. No. 


6. See no reason why it should not be. 
7. Exceedingly so. 
+ * * 
The White Co. 
By Windsor T. White, President 


Our factory hours prior to May 1 were 7:00 to 11:30 
a. m., 12:00 to 4:30 p. m. We made no change in this 
when we changed to the eastern standard time. Em- 
ployes at the present time are apparently well satisfied 
with same. The change was made without tardiness or 
confusion. We cannot yet tell how this will work out 
in the winter time, but I am rather of the opinion that 
we shall have to change our hours for at least the four 
dark months of the year. 

x * * 


White Sewing Machine Co. 
By Wm. Wayne Chase 


Your inquiry of the Ilth received. ‘’e answer your 
inquiries categorically. Prior to May 1» .+ factory hours 
were 6:50 a. m. until 4:20 p. m.; office hours, from 7:30 
a. m. to 4:00 p. m., central time. Since May 1 we have 
made no change except to use eastern time. We think 
that the change during the summer months will prove 
popular with our employes. During the winter months 
we anticipate making both factory and office hours one 
hour later, although this has not been definitely decided. 
We do not think that there has been any tardiness or 
confusion occasioned by the change from central to east- 
ern time, although our opine is that in the winter sea- 
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of navigation last year and the open- 


son eastern time will not be popular. We ‘were perfectly 
satisfied in the conduct of our business under the old or 
central time, but may find that the change to eastern time 
will result in its cordial endorsement by our factory and 
office people, especially during the summer months. 
Trusting that our answer is along the line that, you desire, 


we are, etc. 
* * * 


The Bailey Company mt 
By Victor W. Sincere 


Our hours previous to May 1.were 8:00 a. m. to 5:30 
p. m., excepting on Saturdays, which were from 8:00 a. m. 
to 6:00 p. m., and our hours remain the same after the 
change to eastern time. The change is very popular with 
our employes, and it has not resulted in tardiness or con- 
fusion of any kind. It is impossible for us to state 
whether or not the eastern time will be popular in the 
winter, but we believe the change is a wise one, and adds 
to the enjoyment of our employes in their home life. 


+ * * 
The May Co. 
By M. L. Dauby, General Manager 


We adopted eastern time after taking a vote of our 
people and practically all of them were in favor of it. 
As far as the time is concerned, it works out very satis- 
factorily, for after the change is made no one knows the 
difference beyond the fact that he has more daylight in 
the evening. : 

You ask whether we think people will like it as well in 
winter as in summer. I do not believe they will, for it 
may be dark at the time they have to go to business, but 
that only covers a few months in the year as against nine 
months of increased daylight. 

Prior to May 1 our employes started to work at 8 a. m. 
and stopped at 5:30 p. m. The same time continues, only 
we start and stop at 8 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. eastern time. 
The change is very popular with the employes and has 
not resulted in an extra amount of tardiness or confusion. 
Taking it as a whole, we think the change is a very good 
one, and we do not regret having made it. 
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Out of a total movement of 269,- 
686 gross tons of ore during April, 
50,544 tons went to Lake Erie ports, 
distributed as’ follows: 
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War Map—Branch offices of Rog- 
ers. Brown & Co., Buffalo, are send- 
img out special war maps of Mexico, 
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stock of $25,000, has taken over the 
foundry portion of the business of the 
John Pirkl Iron Works. William 
Begen has been made president of the 
new corporation, D. Leonard Schnepf 
treasurer and Hyman Yendelman sec- 
retary. Mr. Schnepf is a son-in-law 
of Mr. Pirkl and was the secretary 
and treasurer of the former company. 


The Beaton & Caldwell Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has increased its cap- 
ital to $100,000. 
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In Pittsburgh, there is no material change 
in the market for machine tools and heavy 
rolling mill equipment. Dealers continue to 
complain about the lack of snap to buying. In- 
quiries are coming out in fairly satisfactory 
volume, but buyers show a decided tendency to 
postpone definite action as long as possible. 


In New York, while the actual volume of 
business booked does not show much change, 
there prevails a better feeling among machinery 
sellers and manufacturers. This is due largely 
to somewhat improved inquiry and a more 
hopeful spirit among buyers of machinery. It 
is felt generally that conditions are ripe for the 
development of a buying movement. Among the 
most important factors which tend toward do- 
ing away with the more or less pessimistic feel- 
ing which prevailed till recently is the approach 
of the time when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is expected to announce its decision 
with respect to the application of eastern rail- 
roads for a 5 per cent increase in freight rates. 
This decision is expected to be handed down 
well within 30 days. Whether the decision is 
favorable or unfavorable to the railroads, it is 
believed that its announcement will be followed 
by the release of many orders by the railroads. 
It is known that these interests are in need Of 
much new equipment and that it will not be 
possible for them to follow their non-buying 
policy much longer. One of the largest inquiries 
of the week was from Von Thaden & Meyer, 





New York City, who are in the market for 
from 500 to 1,000 grinders of assorted sizes. 
These grinders are to be accompanied by 
corundum wheels ranging 4, 5 and 6 inches in 


diameter. This inquiry was not accompanied 
by definite specifications. The second-hand ma- 
chinery market is fairly active. Inquiry for 
cranes is improved. 

In Chicago the machine tool trade has failed 
to receive any impetus in new orders and deal- 
ers are far from busy. Some buying of single 
tools continues. Some interest is being shown 
in the effort of the Pere Marquette railroad 
to float receiver’s certificates and, if this is 
done, it is believed a considerable number of 
machine tools will be bought. 

In Cincinnati, the railroad rate question is 
prominent in the minds of manufacturers at the 
present time, and is receiving more discussion 
than anything else. It is frequently stated that 
business cannot be expected to improve until 
this matter has been settled, as conditions will 
be uncertain as long as it is pending. Machine 
tool business during the past week has been 
very quiet and unsatisfactory. Business booked 
during the first half of May was below either 
the first half or last half of April. Second- 
hand machinery is very slow, but is a little bet- 
ter than new machinery. Small electrical equip- 
ment is fair, but shows no improvement. Spe- 
cial machinery is slow, makers are busy on 
old orders. 


Pittsburgh, 


The power plant will be further 


EASTERN STATES 

BANGOR, ME.—The Bangor Railway & 
Electric Co. will spend $191,000 this year for 
improvemen's in’ lighting, power and car 
lines; of this $43,000 will be used for re- 
construction work in Bangor, $28,500 for 
new water wheels at Veazie power station 
and $37,000 for extending the lines of the 
Bar Harbor & Union River Power Co., a 
subsidiary concern in Hancock. Light and 
power lines will be extended 20 miles from 
Ellsworth to Bluehill. 

FITCHBURG, MASS.—A. D. Waymouth 
& Co., lathe manufacturer, plans to build a 
modern machine shop to replace the old one 
now in use. 

MALDEN, MASS.—The proposed industrial 
building to be erected here is being arranged 
for by an organization with $100,000 capital; 
the first unit will be 200 feet long, of mod- 
ern mill construction, estimated cost, $43,000. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Modern Railway 
Appliance Co. has been incorporated to es- 
tablish a general machine shop and foundry 
here for the manufacture of railway applian- 
ces; $20,000; Walter V. Simmons, Charles A. 
Simmons, 245 North Pearl street, Albany, 
and John J. .Canavan of Brooklyn, are di- 
rectors, 

AVON, N. Y.—The Enameled Steel Pack- 
age Corporation has been incorporated; $700,- 


000; by J. A. Cawles, J. H. Charity, H. R. 
Allen, Rochester, 

BROOKLYN. — The Terminal Ornamental 
Iron Works has been incorporated; $16,000; 
by Elizabeth V. Petersen, Peter Petersen and 
Peter Peterson, of Brooklyn. 


LYONS, N. Y.—The Lyons Cold Storage: 


Co. has been incorporated; $50,000; by Chas, 
Barick, Chas. Coffey, W. S. Gavitt. 

NEW YORK CITY.—H. Maimim Co. has 
ihcorporated; cloth-cutting machinery; $50,- 
000; by M. I. Garsheilis, D. S., and Hyman 
Maimim, 97 Ft. Washington Avenue. 

ALLIQUIPPA, PA. — Kidd Drawn Steel 
Co. has been incorporated; $50,000; by W. 
S. Kidd, Beaver; H. W. Sutton and E. W. 
Sutton, Crafton. 

ERIE, PA.—This city is asking bids on 
constructing high current electric conduits 
of reinforced concrete and steel for all light- 
ing and power lines running in State street, 
covering 14 blocks of the business section. 
A $50,000 appropriation has been made. 

PITISBURGH.—Fromite Laboratories Co. 
has been incorporated; $7,500; by George S. 
Hulings, Oil City; H. E. Heilman, Kittan- 
ing; W. P. Fisk and R. P. Marshall, Pitts- 
burgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has received con- 
tracts for four 15,300 kilowatt turbo-gengrator 
sets for installation in the Brunots Island 
power station of the Duquenne Light Co., 
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increased in capacity by the purchase of 20 
additional boilers. 

POTTSTOWN, PA. — Pennsylvania Prod- 
ucts Co. has been incorporated; iron and 
steel; $5,000; by James A. Bailey, J. Albert 
Whitacre, Pino Forge; Albert L. Trego, 
Pottstown; and Howard Y. Spare, Royers- 
ford, 

READING, PA.—David S. Keiser, of the 
Reading Shear Works has bought a site for 
a factory between Reading and Pennsylvania 
avenues. 

EAST TRENTON, N. J.—The McFar- 
land Foundry & Machine Co. will erect a 
large addition to its plant here. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Oxwald Acetylene 
Co. will erect a 3-story, $50,000 addition to 
its plant at 640 Frelinghuysen avenue. 

NEWARK UN. J.—The Aluminum Goods 
Mfg. Co. has bought a block of 270x575 
feet. The company has plans under way for 
a one story addition to its present plant at 
Springfield and South, 19th streets, to be 
used as a_ foundry. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Braun 
Wrought Iron Castings Co., of Bayonne, has 
leased the plant of the Middlesex Bridge Co. 
and will locate here. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The city will build a 
$40,000 infirmary soon on the site of the city 
almshouse. 
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CENTRAL STATES 


AKRON, O. — The Pennsylvania railroad 
plans to double track its road between here 
and Hudson. It will purchase additional 
property for right of way. 

BELLEFONTAINE, O. — The Humphrey 
Pipe & Foundry Co. has purchased the build- 
ing and grounds of the Bellefontaine Foundry 
& Machine Co. and will occupy the same 
soon. The firm will be in the market for a 
5 to 10-ton hand power jib crane. 

CINCINNATI.—The Fox-Ahrens Fire En- 
gine Co. has bought a frontage of 27 feet 
adjoining its plant, which will be improved 
in the form of an addition. The company 
manufactures fire fighting apparatus. 

CINCINNATI.—New bids will be received 
by the commissioners of the new City Hall, 
Norwood, a suburb of Cincinnati, for rein- 
forcing material and _ electrical equipment. 
Bids were rejected at a recent meeting. 

CINCINNATI.—Samuel Hanniford & Sons, 
architects, of Cincinnati, have been com- 
missioned to prepare the plans for a new 
medical building for Vanderbilt University, 
of Nashville, Tenn., to cost about $350,000. 

CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Mfg. Co., 
which manufactures ornamental iron, bronze 
and brass work, has purchased an additional 
site of 55 x 75-ft adjoining its plant, upon 
which an addition will be built in the near 
future. 

CINCINNATI. — The Cincinnati Iron & 
Steel Co. will build an addition to its plant 
in order to secure more warehouse space. 
The new portion will be 75 x 75 feet, and 
will be of brick and concrete construction. 
The steel will be furnished from the com- 
pany’s shops. 

CINCINNATI. — The Irwin-Leighton Co., 
of Philadelphia, has received the contract for 
the construction of the new assembling plant 


of the Ford Motor Co., Cincinnati. The 
plans call for a fireproof building of concrete 
construction to cost about $275,000. The 


contractors will be in the market shortly for 
several hundred tons of reinforcing bars. 

CINCINNATI.—Bids will be opened at 
Cincinnati on June 11 for the construction of 
three new steel barges for use in government 
river improvement work on the Muskingum 
and Big Sandy rivers. The bids will be re- 
ceived by Col. Henry Jervey, in charge of 
Cincinnati district No. 2, Corps of Engi- 
neers. The cost of each barge will be about 
$4,000. 

CINCINNATI.—Plans are being prepared 
by Tietig & Lee, architects, of Cincinnati, 
for an addition to the plant of the Ault & 
Wiborg Co., in Norwood, a suburb. The new 
portion will be 90 x 151 feet, and will con- 
tain 13,500 feet of floor space. The con- 
struction will be of concrete and brick, re- 
inforced with steel. It is estimated that 
about 100 tons of reinforcing materials will 
be needed. 

CLEVELAND.—Bids will be received un- 
til noon May 29 at 513 the City Hall for an 
electric freight elevator for the city hospital. 

CLEVELAND.—The Ohio Soda Tank Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated; $5,000; by P. E. 
Klein, Fred Priesand, Alex, (Morrison, D. 
Shaw and M. J. Scott. 

CLEVELAND.—The Acme Fence & Iron 


Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; by L. 
C. Heimberger, F. W. Raehl, William Hem- 
mermeister, William Ay Dreher, W. J. Zoul. 


CLEVELAND.—The Specialty Forging Co. 
has been incorporated; foundry; $30,000; by 
James O. Bennett, John Quinn, Ned M. Aus- 
tin, A. W. Agler and Mary G. Beiter. 

CLEVELAND.— The Osborn Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, has awarded contracts for two 
additions to be erected by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. One building will 
be 40 x 180 feet, four stories and a base- 
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ment, and the other will be 100 x 180 feet, 
four stories and a basement. The general 
contractor is the Carmichael Construction 
Co., Akron, and the steel work, about 1,000 
tons of shapes and bars, has been awarded 
to the Berger Iron Co., Akron. 
CLEVELAND.—The Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co. has been incorporated; electrical appar- 


atus; $100,000; by S. Q. Kerruish, G. E, 
Hartshorn, George W. Spooner, X. I. M. 
Harrivel. 


CLEVELAND. — Architect John Elliott, 
Rockefeller building, will take bids soon for 
the Youngstown Hippodrome for which he is 
preparing plans. It is to be a large struc- 
ture. 

CLEVELAND. — The Coleman Foundry 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture and deal in foundry equipment; 
$10,000; by F. A. Coleman, Lucie A. Cole- 
man, C. H. Frank, D. S. Hawkins and Al- 
bert Farrell. 

COLDWATER, OHIO.—The Fox & Hess 
Co. has been incorporated; grist mill; $50,- 
000; by Henry C. Fox, Charles Hess, Edw. 
G. Hess, Rosa Fox and Sophia Hess. 

COLUMBUS. — ‘the Auto Combination 
Switch Lock Co. has been incorporated; $10,- 
000; by H. R. Elliot, C. E. Dennis, L. A. 
Van Anda, L. M. Van Anda, E. B. Dennis 
and Edw. Dennis. 

GALLIPOLIS, O.—Bids_ will be received 
until May 23, 10 a. m. by W. E. Haswell, 
Hartman building, Columbus, for a dormitory 
to be erected at the Ohio Hospital for epil- 
eptics; McCarthy & Bulford, Columbus, arch- 
itects. 

SIDNEY, O.—The Lauterbur Machinery 
Co. has been incorporated; threshers; $10,- 
000; by F. X. Lauterbur, Paul Lauterbur 
and K. F. R. Lauterbur. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—W. W. Lindsay, of 
Philadelphia, who has the contract for the 
proposed car barns and shops for the Spring- 
field railway, has not let sub-contracts yet. 
Machinery is already provided. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Aluminum Co. has 
been incorporated; $5,000; by William H. 
Bell, et al. 

TOLEDO, O.—The Rupp-Skeldon Motor 
Co. has been intorporated to manufacture all 
kinds of motors; $50,000; by Robert G. 
Young, James Nye, James Greenwald, Bess 
Young and B. W. Johnson. 

TOLEDO, O.—Permits have been issued 
for building 122 x 162-foot addition to the 
Shaw Thoene Co. plant at an estimated cost 
of $28,000; also for a 26 x 525-foot addition 
to the Overland factory at a cost of approx- 
imately $48,000. 

URBANA, O.—The Acme Die & Stamp- 
ing Co., incorporated in Columbus last week 
with $10,000; by C. M. Diver, Ralph Burn- 
ham et al, is a reorganization of the Urbana 
Engineering Co. It has leased the Gaumer 
building and will buy considerablé equipment. 

WARREN, OHIO.—The General Malleable 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $25,- 
000 to $50,000. 

WELLSTON, O.—The Economy Furnace 
& Heater Co. has been incorporated; $30,000; 
by J. H. Sellers, L. C. Vogelsong, E. H. 
Willis, J. H. Browne and C. E. Fitzpatrick. 

LEXINGTON, KY, — Eighty-six rooms 
will be added to the Phoenix Hotel. Plans 
are now being prepared for this addition, 
which will have a frame work of steel, and 
which will cost about $250,000. The tonnage 
of structural materials has not been determ- 
ined. 

MT STERLING, KY.—Plans are being 
prepared by Weber, Werner & Atkins, archi- 
tects of Cincinnati, for a hotel which will 
have 85 rooms and cost about $100,000, The 
owner is H. C. McKee, of Mt. Sterling. 

ELKHART, IND.—The Elkhart Mfg. As- 
sociation plans to build a $50,000 electric 
power plant on the site of the old mill near 
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electric current for the plants . 
members. The plant as planned 
three units capable of developing 250-horse- 
power each, 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Harmony Pia- 
no Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $30,000, to take over the plant of 
the Heller Piano Co., of that city. The new 
company will continue the manufacture of 
pianos. 

FRANKFORT, IND. — The Clover Leaf 
railway will install a new brass foundry at 
the local shops in the near future. 

INDIANAPOLIS. — The Southern Indiana 
Power Co. has been sold to capitalists head- 
ed by Chester P. Wilson, of this this city; cap - 
ital stock, $800,000. “is eiies as & 
cated at Williams on White river. 

INDIANAPOLIS. — The Federal Foundry 


Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and sell iron castings, etc.; $200,000; by J. 


I. Dissette, Indianapolis; B. W. Duck and 
E. R. Lewis. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Lafayette & North- 
western railroad has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock to operate interurbans; 
incorporators, O. L, Brown, G. J, Thompson, 
O. A, Cummins, A. P. Ranier. 
“MISHAWAKA, IND.—The Amplex Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $200,000, to manufacture automobiles, 
Among the incorporators are Harold M. 
Pulsifer, E. J. Gulick and R, W. Randall. 

AURORA, ILL.—Love Bros, Mfg. Co. has 
purchased the plant and real estate of the 
Acorn Brass Co. and will either use it to 


enlarge its present business or rent it for 


the present. Sale price was $25,000. 

CHICAGO.—The American Building Foun- 
dry Co. has purchased a lot between Twenty- 
second street and the Burlington tracks west 
of. Springfield avenue and will start work 
soon on a l-story foundry and office building. 

CHICAGO.—Roanoke Mfg. Co, has been 
incorporated to manufacture lamps and ma- 
chines for printing; $25,000; by James I. 
Leary, E. A, Farrell and Fred E. Newton, 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 

CHICAGO.—Electric Moulding Co, has been 
incorporated to manufacture and sell metal 
moulds and fittings for electrical devices; 
$5,000; by I. M. Parker, S. A. Harris and 
O. N. Stookey, 154 West Randolph street. 

CHICAGO.—The Van Dorn Girder Plate 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
metalic and other plates for railway and elec- 
tric car construction; $25,000; by Wm. S. 
Van Dorn, 2325 South Paulina street, et al. 

CHICAGO.—The Diamond Case Hardening 
Copper Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture hardened, mixed and tempered metals; 
$50,000; by Chester E, Jacobson, Wm. C. 
McHenry, Warner H. Robinson, 38 South 
Dearborn street. 

CHICAGO.—The Illinois Modern Machine 
Co. has acquired the land at 2237-45 Ogden 
avenue as a site for a 4-story factory build- 
ing to cost about $35,000. It will be used 
for manufacturing button machines and _but- 
ton ‘parts, 

CHICAGO.—The Railway Economy Device 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
railway equipment and supplies; $10,000; by 
A, R. Peffers, Sidney R. Robinson and Fred- 
C. Schultz, Fifth avenue and West Harrison 
street, ‘ 

CHICAGO.—The Van (Worn Coupler’ Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture couplers 
for railway cars and auto trucks, etc.; $10,000; 
by Wm. S. Van Dorn, 2325 South Paulina 
street, Emma B. Van Dorn and Herbert E. 
Van Dorn, et al. 

CHICAGO.—The Brass & Copper Products 
Co, has been incorporated to operate a ma- 
chine shop, rolling mill, planing mill and 
foundry; $25,000; by Wm. R. Tribbey, Rae 
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Ladensohn, 5440 Winthrop avenue, George 
Hester, 1455 South Michigan avenue. 
CHICAGO.—The American Building Foun- 
dry Co, has bought a lot betweén Twenty- 
second street and the Burlington tracks east 
of South Fortieth avenue. Excavation has 


been started for a one-story foundry and office | 


building. The company’s plant is now at 
Rockwell and Nineteenth streets. 

LANSING, MICH.—Small Bros, Bridge 
Co. has been incorporated to build and erect 
bridges; $8,000. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Muskegon Cas- 
novia Land & Development Co. may build a 
67-mile interurban line between Muskegon 
and Stanton. Nearly all rights of way have 
been secured. 

APPLETON, WIS.—The Carson-Rowell Co., 
producers of babbitt metal, has broken ground 
for a new plant to cost $25,000 and have an 
annual capacity of 5,900,000 pounds of metal. 

APPLETON, WIS.—The re-organized Kill- 
en-Strait Mfg. Co., gas tractors, power farm 
machinery, etc., formerly the Killen-Walsh 
Mfg. Co., ‘has been permanently financed by 
the entry of A. W. Priest, an Appleton cap- 
italist, who has taken the remainder of the 
stock and becomes secretary and treasurer of 
the corporation. The capital stock is $200,000, 
fully paid in. The company has decided to 
ignore further offers to move elsewhere and 
will proceed with plans for additions to the 
present works, formerly owned by the Double 
Power Windmill Co. A new machine shop 
and assembling room will be the first new 
structures. | 

BARTON, WIS.—The Woodford Engineer- 
ing Co., manufacturing hoisting and convey- 
ing systems for quarries, mines, etc., is build- 
ing a large frame and sheet steel addition to 
its assembly shop. 

BELOIT, WIS.—E. M. .Kenyon, manager 
of the Chicago branch of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
(Mishawaka, Ind., who recently purchased the 
works of the defunct John Thompson & Son 
Co., at South Beloit, for $30,000, intends to 
engage in the manufacture of gasoline en- 
gines for farm use. Definite plans are not 
ready for publication. : 

CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—The South Side 
Machine & Auto Co., ‘capital stock $15,000, 
has been organized by William Splittgerber, 
G, Frank Ebert and “Arthur Poetter to con- 
duct a general machine shop and automobile 
repair shop. _ 

COLFAX, WIS.—The estimates of A. T. 
Thompson, Chippewa Falls, Wis., consulting 
engineer for the Colfax municipal waterworks 
project, call for a $40,000 gallon steel tank 
and tower; one 15-horsepower oil engine, 
pump etc.; 2,000 feet of 8-in’; 3,000 feet of 
6-in.; 600 -feet of 4-in. cast iron water pipe, 
.12 fire hydrants, etc.; C. A. Kenney is village 
clerk. | Me ' 

DEPERE, 'WIS.—The Lauson-Lawton Co., 
gasoline engine and farm electric lighting sys- 
tems, is experiencing the busiest season in 
its existence. Last week a single shipment ofa 
carload of engines, 44 in number, was made 
to the Kontinental Kompound Co., Council 
Bluffs, Ia., while smaller shipments are be- 
ing made daily to points in the east and 
southwest. 

LACROSSE, WIS.—The LaCrosse Steel & 
Construction Co., capital $12,000, has been 
organized by George W. Traynor, J. F. Mc- 
Donough and Fred A. Pfifer, to do a general 
erecting and fabricating business. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Western Brass Co. 
has been incorporated; $25,000; by Loe E. 
Kennedy, Harry W. Brown, Frank H. Hanna- 
ford; Hannaford & Brown, city attorneys. 

MILWAUKEE.—Herman J. Esser, archi- 


tect, has awarded all contracts for the erec- 
tion of a steel and concrete addition to the 
factories of the Harsh & Edmonds Shoe Co. 
at Reed and Maple streets, Milwaukee, to 
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cost $85,000. It will be 80x160 feet in size, 
seven stories high. Previously noted. 

MILWAUKEE.—Articles of 
have been filed by the Milwaukee Steel Pro- 
ducts Co., capital stock $25,000; E. M. Dough- 
erty, Nicholas Kies and A. R. Marggraff ap- 
pear as incorporators. The concern intends to 
establish a shop for general engineering. 

MILWAUKEE.—The general contract for 
reinforced concrete, mason and cement work 
on the $100,000 addition to St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent, Layton Blvd, and Greenville avenue, 
was awarded to Paul Riesen’s Sons, University 
building, Milwaukee. Brust & Phillips are 
architects. 

MILWAUKEE.—O. H. Schultz, H. J. Scheu- 
erbock and H. L. Kuehnel, Milwaukee, have 
organized the Excelsior Mixer & (Machinery 
Co. with $25,000 capital, to manufacture 
power concrete mixing and hoisting machinery. 
Plans are being made for manufacturing facil- 
ities, 

OWEN, WIS.—The E. J. Vaudreuil Canning 
Co. organized here with $25,000 capital, will 
erect a canning factory and purchase modern 
equipment; George N. Childs, C. N. Frawley 
and C. Schroeder are the incorporators. 

REEDSBURG, WIS.—The Reedsburg Motor 
Truck Co. has been incorporated with $125,- 
G00 capital to engage in the manufacture of 
commercial power vehicles. Temporary quar- 
ters have been leased and equipment is now 
being purchased. Later it is intended to 
build a model factory. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Walter J. Kohler, 
president of the J. M. Kohler Mfg. Co. 
Enameling works, has purchased considerable 
acreage and formed a townsite in Kohler, 
Sheboygan county, the seat of the plant and 
will install a waterworks and sewerage sys- 
tem, 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The C. Reiss Coal 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis., awarded the contract 
for extending its dock at Green Bay, Wis., 
640 feet, to the Wisconsin Dredge & Dock 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and the contract for 
installing a new 582-foot bridge and new elec- 
tric coal handling equipment to the Heyl & 
Patterson Co.,- Pittsburgh, About $50,000 
will be expended. The storage capacity will 
thereby be increased to 500,000 tons. 

STURGEON BAY, WIS.—F. G. Hunt, En- 
gineer for E. E, Galle & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., promoters of an interurban railway 
system for Door county, Wis., has completed 
surveys of the proposed line and the pro- 
moters will now perfect the organization of 
the corporation. The survey calls for 60 to 
70 pound steel, corrugated steel culverts, for 
about 14 miles of railway. It is planned to 
start actual work by fall. The W. W. Win- 
chester Construction Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
will have charge. 

WATERTOWN, WIS.—The Otto Biefeld 
Co., machine shop and boilers, is about to 
award contracts for the erection and equip- 
ment of its new machine and _ construction 
shop. The investment will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $15,000. Otto Biefeld is president. 

BELLEVILLE, MO.—The Alloys Metal 
Foundry Co. has been incorporated to con- 
duct a foundry business; $2,500; by Wm. G. 
E, Rolar, Henry Rois, Hubert Hartman Jr. 
and Renst E. Wagelin. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. -—- The Automatic 
Eleé¢tric Light Co.’ has been incorporated; 
$100,000; by F. H. Wilmot, W.°H. Maloney 
‘and William F. Warner, 

ST. LOUIS. — The St. Louis Hardware 
Manufacturing Co., owned by Joseph H. 
Hacker, 2550 Benton street, has taken out a 
building. Permit for a $1,200 addition to its 
factory. ; 

ST, LOUIS.—The Carnegie Bridge Co. an- 
nounces that it will spend $360,000 before 
the close of the summer in reconstructing 
the Carnegie bridge across the Mississippi 





incorporation. 
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stag between Keokuk, Ia., and Hamilton, 

ST. LOUIS.—Economy Range & Heater 

Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 

ture and sell heating ranges, etc.; $50,000; 

by Max O. Hessel, William Heine and Har- 
ty R. Jones. 

ALBIA, 1A.—Somtetime between now and 
November the Albia Interurban railway plans 
to erect 17 miles of transmission line; also 
by the earlier part of June to purchase a 
200-kilowatt rotary converter, transformers, 
poles, transmission towers and necessary aux- 
iliaries. 

WATERBURY, IA.—The Waterbury Chem- 
ical Co. has purchased from Dr. Thes. Du- 
higg the property located at East Seventh 
and Locust streets as a site for its proposed 
factory. 

HILLS, MINN.—Within the next three 
months the village plans to erect a power 
house and purchase one 50-horsepower oil 
engine and a 37-1/2-kilo-volt-ampere, 3-phase, 
2300-volt generator with switchboard, pole 
line and necessary auxiliaries. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The Standard Building 
Corporation, 616 ‘Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
has completed plans for an office duilding, 26 
stories, 99x157 feet, of steel and tile, to cost 
$1,500,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS,.— James Leck Co., 
311 S, Seventh street, has a general contract 
for a building at 219 Sixttr street, five stories, 
44x157 feet, of brick and reinforced concrete, 


for the Mueller-Davis Printing Co, 213 
Nicollet avenue. 
THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN.—Thief 


River Falls Iron Works has purchased the 
Northwestern Drainage Co., its shop and 
equipment in West Second street with all its 
supplies; price named, $12,060. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

RICHMOND, YA.—American Water Works 
& Electric Co. has been incorporated to 
own, operate, and build water and electric 
plants in addition to other privileges; $25,- 
000,000; by H. Hobart Porter, New York, 
president; Henry H. Pierce, New York, sec- 
retary; and Charles L. Scott, Hempstead, L. 
I., treasurer. 

EATONTON, GA.—City will vote June 8 
on a $25,006 bond issue for developing water- 
power at Griffin Mill on Little river and in- 
stalling an electric lighting system. Address 
M. A. Shivers. 

LAGRANGE, GA.—Lagrange Foundry & 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $5,- 
000 capital by I. N. Lozier and E. B. Clark, 
of Lagrange; Chas. H. Cox, West Point, Ga., 
et al.; the firm will erect and equip buildings. 

PONCHATOULA, LA.—The Ponchatoula 
Veneering & Package Co. has been organ- 
ized with $50,000 capital stock; actual work 
of building a box factory will begin within 
two weeks; J. L. McMaron, manager. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Bids will be received un- 
til July 1 by Jarvis Hunt, 53 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, for the union passenger 
station and terminals to be erected here. 

ELECTRA, TEX.—Lincoln Tank Co, has 
been incorporated; $5,000; by W. P. Lincoln, 
V. M. Lee and G, C. Barkley. 

VELASCO, TEX.—Plans for the railroad 
and wagon bridge to be built across the 
Brazos river at this place have been approved 
by the secretary of war. The bridge will be 


of steel, 500 feet long, including a 250-foot 


draw; estimated cost, $120,000. 

JONESBORO, ARK. — The Jonesboro 
Blacksmith Co. has changed its name to the 
Jonesboro Machinery Co, and increased its 
capital stock from $6,000 to $19,000. 

PARAGOULD, ARK. — City will open 
bids about the last of June for $30,000 worth 
of water works improvements to include a 
100,000-gallon steel tank and mains; ‘plans by 
Rollins & Westover, Kansas City, Mo.; H. 
O. Donaldson, city secretary. 
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PIG IRON 
(First half delivery.) 
Bessemer, valley ........-.-s. . $14.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .........- 14.90 
Basic, Pittsburgh .......005+<5 13.90 
Basie. eusbere “PS. . os <0es secu 14.00 
Malleabie, Pittsburgh .......... 14.15 to 14.40 
Malleable, Chicago . .....c.scsess .25 
Malleable, Philadelphia ........ 15.50 to 15.75 
Malleable, Buffalo ........-.5% 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1X Philadelphia............ 15.25 to 15.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ..... 14.15 to 14.40 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland ...... 14.25 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ........ 13.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 14.25 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia.. 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 2X foundry, New York.... 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo....... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia Scemen - 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 2 plain, New York........ *. 14.50 to 14. A 
Ne. 2 olan. “Beitie oss.5565000 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.... 10.50 to 11. bo 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ....... 14.85 to 15.85 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ... 14.75.to 15.00 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ..... 14.85 to 15.35 
No. 2 southern, New York...... 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Virginia, 2X, Philadelphia...... 15.30 to 15.55 
Virginia, 2X, Jersey City....... 15.60 to 15.85 
Virginia 2X, New Eng., all rail. 16.20 to 16.70 
Gray forge (eastern Pa.)....... 13.90 to 14.25 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 13.65 to 13.90 
Gray forge, Birmingham....... 9.50 to 10.00 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Cleveland. 17.30 to 17.55 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Birmingham 12.50 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Chicago... 16.85 
Silveries, 8 per cent furnace.... 15.75 to 16.00 
Standard low phos., Phila...... 21.00 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phos., Pittsburgh......... 21.65 to 21.90 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 
ee ee eye 15.75 to 16.50 
Cireronel, |: NNO. oan 65a as ens 16.00 to 17.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham.......... 25.00 
Middlesbrough, No. 3, Phila., ex 
GMD: one she Sines d ach swwkeens 15.00 to 15.25 
IRON ORE 
(Lower lake ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent..... $3.75 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent........ 3.50 
Old range, non-Bes., 51% per cent 3.00 
Mesabi, non-Bessemer, 51% per cent. 2.85 


(Per unit Philadelphia.) 


Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent..... - 7 to 8c 
Foreign non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent. 7 to 8c 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furmace ............ $1.75 to 1.85 
Connellsville fur. contr........... 2.00 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.40 to 2.65 
Connelisville fdy., contr.......... 2.50 to 2.75 
Wise county formaee Res sx ek eee - 1.90 to 210 
Wise county foundry............. 2.40 to 3.10 
Pocahontas fu Sw fam 06 a eee 1.90 to 2.40 
Pocahontas foundry ............. 2.40 to 2.75 
New River, foundry............. 2.75 t03.50 
New River, furmace.............; 2.20 to 2.35 
FERRO-ALLOYS 
Ferro-manganese, Baltimore $38.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 71.00 to 73.00 


Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 71.00 to 73.00 


Ferro-sil., 12 to 13 per cent, Pgh. 22.90 
Ferro-sil.,11 to 12 per cent, Pgh. 21.90 
Ferro-sil, 10 to 11 per cent, Pgh. 20.90 
Ferro-sil.,9 to 10 per cent, Pgh. 19.90 
Ferro-carbon titanium, carloads, 

Pert... Sciews sscshebeeks seca 8c to 12%c 

SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 

Bes. billets, Pbgh. and Yn.... $20.00 
Open-hearth bl, Pbgh. and Ya 20.00 
Open-hearth bil., Phila......... 22.40 to 23.40 
Bes. sheet bars, Pbhgh. and ‘Yn 21.00 

».-h’th sh. bars, Phgh. & Yn. 21.00 
Racaiaet billets, Phila.. -..- 26.40 to 27.40 
Forging billets, Pittsbur gh... 25.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 26.00 

= eli se be : 








RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


Stand. Bess., rails, ong a 1.25¢ 
Stand. open-hearth rails, Pbgh.. 1.34c 
Light rails, 8 lbs., Pbgh. or Chi. 1.40 
Lgt. rails, 12 Ibs., a oo 1.35¢ 
Let. rails, 16 to- Ib., Pbgh. or 

ee BOARS Yes a 1.30¢ 
Let. a 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh. 

Or CRBCRED op cs sks e Sacinss 1.25¢ 


Relaying zn ‘standard, Chgo.. 23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, 3g Oe . -$21.50 to 22.50 














BOILER TUBES 

Steel, 34 4 18 poe ge ngeck Sate 72 

Iron, 3y% 4% ee ARORA eS 60 
WIRE PRODUCTS 

Wire nails, jobbers, Pittsburgh. ..$1.55 to 1.60 
Wire nails, retailers, Pittsburgh... 1.60 to 1.65 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh... 1.35 to 1.40 
Plain wire, retailers, Pittsburgh... 1.40 to 1.45 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh... 1.75 to 1.80 
Galvanized wire, retailers, Pbgh.. 1.80 to 1.85 
Polished — staples, ra icdies Bnae . 1.55 to 1.60 

Galv anized staples, ORE ein nas 5 1.95 to 2.00 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh. 1.55 to 1.60° 
Barb wire, painted, retailers, sen : -68 to 1.65 
Barb wire, galv., retailers, 2.00 to 2.05 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh.. 1.95 to 2.00 


BOLTS AND NUTS 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 inches, aad or 
ied and 


shorter, roll threads, 0; cut 
eeegen, 80 and 5; larger or we 75 and 


pr as bolts with hot pressed i?" %xX 
4 inches, smaller or shorter, rolled, 80 bad 
15; cut, 80 and 10; larger or longer, 75 and 
15. 


Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 





80 and 20. 

Hot pressed blank or tapped nuts, 
$6.80 of ae. hot” perdi hexagon blank or 
tapped, $7.20 off. 

Cold a A oe “Sake a uare, blank or 
tapped, $6 off; hexagon, b or tapped, 
a and larger, $7.20; %-inch and smaller, 

RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pbgh......<.. 1.60c to 1.65c 
Btevettiral rivets, ea 193¢ to 1.78 
Boiler rivets, Svcscavanebes Mee We aee 
Boiler rivets, Chgo............- 1.83¢ to 1.88¢ 

SCREWS 

(New York.) 
Lag, gimlet and cone point.. 80 and 20 
Coach, gimlet wae. 8c 
Seandard S008 0s6csnsnccs tase 70 and 10 
Ms, Se Aa Mad" wo ng it at 

» cut 

Mch., cut thread, fillister hd. 3 sd 3p Sea ie 
Mch., rolled thread, flat head 

or Sea vaetsstecs 80 and 10 
Set screws, iron............. 75 and 10 and 10 
Set screws, steel, per cent ad- 

P< Bt 5 Ray ont atae ee 
uare hea ScrewS...... 
Hexagon neal "ead screws.... 70 and 10 and 10 
Fillister head cap screws..... 60 and 10 and 10 
Flat head wood screws....... 1eent pan 5 
Round head wood screws.... 10and10and 5 
WASHERS 
(Discourts, Iron or Steel, to Jobbers, Cleve- 
land.) 
Seley ss sixananc\othetes sannen rout ee 
WAGE ogc oni céneatantnpeapieaingeess ae 
-WOON ns sch eases ti ieas teehee ivewebe ae 
SEGOER: occ Fa cyaeteess ce ie gras een tei Fae 
Miah 656288 SA TO 


STEEL SHEET PILING 


‘ ( Pittsburgh.) 
Base sizes ......ceccccesesccces 1,95¢ to 1.60c 


TWISTED REINFORCING BARS 
(Soft steel, Pittsburgh mill.) 














¥4-inch and larget........csccseseeess ot 
SAP. « Srccv on se¢neesi@ubde tunsuseeteh Gaaee 
inch See eee meee tem eee wee eee eeeeee wa 

\%-inch Tee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 1 








Angle bars, st. sect. Pbgh., 1.50¢ 
Angle bars, st., sections, chaos 1.50¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pbgh......... 1.40c to 1.45c¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chgo...... 5 ali 1.55¢ 
Track bolts, Pbgh...... Jace caw. 2.00¢ 
Track bolts, Chgo.......... Seek 2.00c 
SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... 1.15¢ to 1.20c 
Structural shapes, Chicago..... 1.28¢ to 1.33¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia. 1.25c to 1.30c 
Structural shapes, New York... 1.26c to 1.31c 
Structural shapes. San Francisco 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago..-.<...... 1,28¢ to 1.33c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.10c to 1.15¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1.25¢ to 1.30c 
Tank plates, New York........ 1.26c to 1.31c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh..... 1.15c¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago....... 1.28c to 1.33c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia.... 1.30c to 1.35c 
Bars, soft steel, New York..... 1.31c to 1.36c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh. .... 1.25¢ to 1.30c 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 
to: —_— 
bh FRE Bee ee 16 cents 
TREE sos Sa tebe exes 15 cents 
RRA SPS prune 4 Ol ene ng 18 cents 
| ETS oe tae eee eae 11 cents 
IONS -' nce ncepe es kwaeens 14% cents 
ee EA ES i Oe 10 cents 
COON Gk oS oe eeaeee¥eas 15 cents 
COGN: G45 aids Oe ds Leesa Ses 18 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul...... 32 cents 
TOES om Sas cawaten cas ghcoeekes 67% cents 
ke SMS. oat o Gaede beeen cee 22% cents 
eee ee 5a oot has oes 30 = cents 
DSreeGNOR 5 0 isn 5p shon5 she KS 45 cents 
Pacific coast, plates and shapes 80 cents 
Hoops, less carloads, Pittsburgh. 1.35¢ 
Bands,.. Pittsburelt: .<,.. 0. <<<.2s . 1,15¢ to 1.20c 
Shafting, carloads, Pbgh., disc 65 to 66 
Shaft’ g less carl’ds, Pbgh., disc. 62 to 63 
Bar iron, Chicago........... 1,10c to 1.12%e 
Bar iron, Philadelphia sbaobkuae + 1.20c to 1.25¢ 
Ber ison, . 0 RRs onda ctnccn 1.25c to 1.30c 
Bar iron, Cléweland.<....., 0% 1.20c to 1.25¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh........... 1.30c 
Hard steel bars, Chicago....... 1.25c to 1.30c 
Smooth finish’g mchy. steel, Chi. 1.68¢ 
SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 
No. 28, black, Pittsburgh ..... 1.85c to 1.90c 
No. 28 ‘block, < ene. 3 so ce 1.98¢ to 2.03c 
No. 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh... 1.85c to 1.90c 
No. 28, galvanized, Pbgh. ..... 2.80c to 2.85c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo. ..... 2.98 to 3.03c 
No. 28, coc. Qube, Resse sss 3.00c to 3.10¢ 
No. 28, painted cor., Pbgh..... 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
No. 10, blue annealed, Pbgh 1.35¢ to 1.40c 
No. 10, blue annealed, fla.... 1.55¢ to 1.60c 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke, base... $3.40 
IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
( Pittsburgh.) 
Black Galv. 
Butt-weld. 
Steel, 36 to 3 inches.:..i... -- 80 71% 
Iron, % to 2% imches....... ere. 61 
"ap-weld. 
Steel, 24% to 6 inches.......... /9 70% 
934 
ee SS ee 
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